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ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 


The College adheres to its —— ag of freely imparting theological 
— without insisting on P of particular theological 


PROGRAMME of LECTURES f for the SESSION 1881-82, 
Principal—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


Grounds and Methods of Ethical Theory; or Grounds and Truths of Reli- 


gion ; according to the class that may be formed. Greek (Plato or 
Aristotle). 








Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 


Introduction to the Study of Theology. Gospels, Criticism, and Exegesis. 
History of Doctrines : (1) Introduction and M Idea 


of the Logos, Philo’s Philosophy. Reading from Philo, or a Greek 


Father, 
Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

Ecclesiastical History : (1) Types of Christian Thought and Life; (2) His- 
tory of the Church in England. Hebrew. 

Professor C. B, UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 

Junior Psychology and Logic (with refi to the ts for 
graduation in the University of London), Senter’ Mowe Philosophy. 
Ethical Philosophy; the Chief Theories Described and Examined. 
(This Course of Lectures will not be given during the Session 1881-82 
if Dr. Martineau gives his Course on ** Grounds and Methods of Ethical 
Theory.”) Latin Reading from some philosophical writer, 

The Session OPENS in OCTOBER. 


These Lectures, or any of them, are open to Students of either sex on 
Payment of the usual fees. For particulars apply to 


R.D. am, 
eorge-street, Manchester ; or to 














Rev. i iexrienp ‘Dowsoy, Baan, Secretaries. 
Gee Cross, 
M ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
The Coll adh to its 
Buc at. tnt ft rps 
nes, 








LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 

The REPORTS, containing the Revised Kegulations and Subjects for the 
Examinations commencing May Ist, 1882, are NOW READY, and will be 
forwarded on application to the Seeretary for 9 Local Examinations, 
Rev. CHAS. T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, M 


UN VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


cone by aed of the FACULTY “of MEDICINE will BEGIN on 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE will BEGIN on OCTOBER 4TH. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects taught in the Faculties 
of Arts and Laws and of Science, 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 


other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. (value about £2,0U0), may be obtained 
from the College, iomoanemn, | ( »000), may be obtaine 


w.c. 
The EXAMINATIONS for —— EXHIBITIONS will be held 








on the 28TH and 29TH SEPTEM 
The SCHOOL for BOYS will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 27TH. 
Raila ue" is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Viincipal : Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 

ce-Principal : Rev. J, NEWTON, M.A., St. Johu’s College, Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH. 
F. W. DEN, M. RAS., Secretary. 
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ORPORATION of LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN oe of MODERN PICTURES in OIL and 
ER-COLOUR, 1881. 





NOTICE to EXHIBITORS. 

The above EXHIBITION will OPEN in the WALKER ART GALLERY 
on MONDAY, 5TH SEPTEMBER. The days for Receiving Pictures are from 
the Ist to the 13th of August, both inclusive. 

Forms, Cards of Particulars, and all information may be obtained on 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
$31, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and noe ag Collotype Processes. Employed by: the Trustees of 
the British M Royal ographical, 
and other learned Sccieties. 








ae to Mr. CHARLES DYALL, Curator, Walker Art Gallery, oi 
to whom all Works of Art intended for Exhibition shou!d be addres: 

London Agent: Mr. JAMES BOURLET, 17, N t 
Hospital. 
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JOSEPH RAYNE YXER, Town Clerk, Honorary Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 


SQUARE, W.C. 


STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, reside in the Hall 
under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has been approved by the Secretary 
of State for India as a place of residence for selected CANDIDATES for the 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Full particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., 
on application to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY at the Hall. 


E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


AIN T PAUL’S SCHOOL.—About TEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED NEXT TERM.—For informa- 
tion, address CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, E.C 





HEATH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS 


and GIRLS. 


The SESSION 1881-82 BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22ND. 
Classics— 
Mathematics—JOHN BripGe, M.A. Lond. 
Boys Prepared or the Public Schools; Giris for the Higher Schools and 
Colleges. 
Kindergarten for Day Pupils, 
Prospe aus on esechansnsemanee ion to Mrs. wane. 


pun BRIDGE — WELLS. S.—KENSINGT ON 


HOUSE, Calverley Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class oo First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 
200 Guineas. 


QGovUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


The SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBITION of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
ART is NOW OPEN. Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 1v A.M. to 
10 P.M., Free ; and on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 10 A.M. 
to 6 P.M., on payment of Sixpence. 


—— Brow, Hampstead, London. 

















By Order. 


ERBERT EXHIBITION.—A LOAN 


COLLECTION of THIRTY-FIVE PICTURES, including ‘** THE 
JUDGMENT of DANIEL” (the young Daniel in Babylon ge the 
accusers eget Painted for the House of Lords by ERBERT, 
R.A.— We feel assured that this beautiful work wiil be tr with 
acclamation as one of the grandest pictures of our time.”—Z:mes.—ON 
VIEW at the HANOVEK GALLERY, 47, NEW BOND STKEET. Admis- 
sion, amas cniing. bicicad to 6. 








FENGLIsH ETCHINGS. —Price 3s. 6d.; 


Jepanese Proof Parts, £1 1s. Contents for Part IIT. (August): On 
Strike, by Percy Thomas ; A Pastoral, by J. A. Poulter; On the Meuse, by 
Annette Elias; Lady Dorothy’s Doorway, Haddon Hall, by W. Holmes 
May.—W. REEVES, Fleet-street, E.C. 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


THOMAS LAURIE, Publisher of 


ME: Laurie’s Educational Library and "ne Kensington School 
Serics, supplies INFORMATION and ESTIMATES relative to the PUBLI- 
CATION of BOOKS or PAMPHLETS.—THOMAS LAURIE, 31, Paternoster- 
row. 


Just published, 


+ 

ROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC 

MEETINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY ot LONDON for 1881. 

Part II, Containing the Papers read ut the Scientific a in March 

and April, 1881. With Twenty Plates, mostly Coloured, 12s. ; with Plates 
Uncoloured, 3s. 

May be obtained at the Society's Office, ll, 

Messrs, LONGMANS’, the Society’s P ‘a’ » E.C.; or 

through any Bookseller. 


(5 LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS.— 


Royal one td Reo and Caledonian Canals, by Royal Mail 
Steamer ** CO BA” *“IONA,” from Glasgow, daily, at7 A.M., and 
from Sa - . A. u, conveying Wo for Oban, North and West 
Highlands. Official Guide Book, ; illustrated copies, 6d. and Is., by 
post; or at Euston, St. Fog or King’s Cross Kailway Bookstalls, 
London. Bill, with "Map and Tourist Fares, free by post from the Owner, 





Hanover-square, W.; at 
ter: >. 











David oe 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E.—The Winter 
Session commences on October 1, and the Summer on May 1. Students can 
enter at either Session, Two open Science Sch of £100 
and £60 for Ist Year’s Students are awarded in October. In addition to 
ordinary prizes amounting to £200, the following Scholarships, Medals, &c., 
are given, viz.:—The ** William Tite ” scholarship, £30; College Scholarship, 
40 Guineas a-year for two years ; ‘* Musgrove” Scholarship, of same value; 
“ Soily” Medal and Prize; ** Cheselden ” Medal; ** Mead” Medal; Treasurer's 
Gold Medal; “Grainger” Prize, &c. Special Classes tor Matriculation, 
Prelimivary Scientific, and Ist M. B. of University of London, and Private 








Classes for other Examinations, There are Hospital app 
open to Students without charge. For Prosp and particulars apply to 
Dr. GILLE: 








Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 


AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 


AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


a Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Gallery ( d by Braun & Cie., Vornach) under the superin- 
pone of the Director of the Gallery. The work contains 34 exarhples 
of Murillo, 48 Velasquez, 11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 32 Rubens, &c., 
and will be lete in Eight bi Issues. For particulars and terms 
of subscription, apply to the MANAGER, The Autotype Company, 531,Oxford+ 
street. 











PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 


To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J, R. SAWYER. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—NEW OCCA- 
SIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following Chromo-lithographs by Messrs, Storch & Kramer have 
ust been brought out by the Society for separate sale :— 

. “THE VISION of 8. CATHARINE,” from the Fresco by Bazzi 
(stoma) in 8. Domenico, Siena, Price to Members, 2ls.; to 
27s. 6d. 


2. SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT of CAN toga Banas SCALA, at 
Verona. Price to } lUs.; to gers, 12s. 


3. Ditto of COUNT CASTELBARCO, at eg all price, 


A Prospectus, with descriptions and reduced Ray ag ae 2 of these threv 
subjects, may be obtained gratis on appli 0 the Secretary. 


Oo 











ARUNDEL SOCIETY. — FORMER 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Classified Lists of all the former Publications of the Society, including 
Chromo-lithographs from the Works of the greatest Painters of the 
Italian, Flemish, and German Schools, with Prices of those still on Sale 
Members and Strangers, at from 10s. to 48s., may be o! by app 
tion to the Secretary. 

Frames and Portfolios for the Society's Publications are also sold at th® 


ce. 
24, Old Bond-street, W. F. LAMBE PRICE, Sec. 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 


A LADY living in the country, having a lar house than ® 
required for herself and family, is desirous of KECEIVING and TAKING 
ENTIRE CHARGE of an INVALID or DELICATE CHILD. Very large 
garden, References ay gt Permitted to several eminent medical mien.— 
Apply for terms, &c., to M, C. T. LINDEN, Enfield. 


AN EXPERIENCED GOVERNESS 


desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Thorough English, French (Paris! 
German (Hanover), Latin, Music, Drawing, and Painting. First-c'! 


references. Liberal salury.—Address Miss COTTRILL, Horwich, Bolton, 
Lancashire, 


A®MY and UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 


TIONS.—MR, H. M. HEWITT, M.A., First Class Classical Tripos 
(1866), First Class Moral Sciences Tripos (1868), Assistant-Examiner in the 
London University, &c,, will be prepared to KEC! E, next month, 


Select 
—— Lt PUPILS, at Putney, 8.W.— Address 7, Gray’s-inn-square, 
ndon, 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





PURCHASERS of BOOKS for PUBLIC and PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES are respectfully invited to inspect the Large 
and Choice Collection of Books, in Plain and Ornamental 
Bindings, now on view in the SALE DEPARTMENT of 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Books have been bound expressly for this Stock, by 
some of the best Binders in London, and are well adapted 
for Gentlemen’s Libraries, and School or College Prizes, 


Revised Catalogues, postage free, on application, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lrurrzp), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
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SOME STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of Professor Max Duncxrer. By EvELYN 
Assorr, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. The 
first 3 vols. are now published in demy 8vo, 21s, each, 





THE HISTORY of ROME. From the 


German of THropor Momsen. By the Rev. W. P. 
Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz. The 
Library Edition, 4 vols., demy 8vo, 75s.; or the Popular 
Edition, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 46s, 6d. 





THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


German of Ernst Curtivs. By A. W. Wap, M.A. 
5 vols., demy 8vo, 84s. 





SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 


DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD; from Marathon 
to Waterloo. ‘Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo, with 
Plans, 6s, 


Also a LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo, with Plans, 10s. 6d. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of 


the OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Crgasy, 
late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Twelfth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 





THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1793—1827. By Witn1am James. With a 
Continuation by Captain CoamreR. 6 vols., crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, 36s. 





THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN, 
Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S., F.R.S. 
Revised Edition, Demy 8vo, with over 200 Llustrations, 
12s. 





THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. 
By the Hon. Evetyn Asutrx, M.P. The New Edition. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 
12s. 





THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. From St. Augustine to Juxon. By 
the late Watter FarquHar Hoox, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester, 11 vols., demy 8vo, £38 5s, 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 


Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Sreruuns. The Sixth 
Edition. In crown Svo, with Portrait, 6s, 





ESSAYS: Classical and Theological. By 


the late Connor T'HIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s, 
Edited by the Rev. Canon PErownz. Demy 8vo, 20s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





In MONTHLY PARTS, price 7d. 


THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD: 


BEING A 
Popular Description of the Characteristics, Manners, and 
Customs of the Human Family. 


ROBERT BROWN, M.A.,Ph.D.,F.L5 F'R.GS, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
PART I. ready AUGUST 25th, 1881. 
EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 

The progress of travel, exploration, and discovery 
during recent years has brought to light so many 
interesting facts concerning tribes and peoples 
hitherto but little known, that a Work abreast of the 
latest standpoint of knowledge is felt to be a widely 
recognised want. ‘This want ‘‘'Tue PEopLes or THE 
Wortp” will supply. It will consist of an Edition 
of the very popular work “The Races of Mankind ”’ 
(which met with great success when issued about ten 
years since), so entirely re-cast and greatly enlarged 
as to be virtually a NEw Loox, 

Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, ov post-free from 
CassEtt, Petrer, Gaurin, & Co., Ludgate-hill, London, 


 CASSELL’S 
POPULAR SHILLING LIBRARY 


Of New and Original Works by well-known Writers, in 
popular, portable, and readable form, issued MONTHLY, 
price 1s. each ; or, in cloth gilt, 2s. each. 


THE ENGLISH JACOBINS, 
By EDWARD SMITH, F.S.S. (published with the Auaust 
Magazines), forms Vou, VI. 


Vol. I.—History of the Free-Trade Move- 
ment in England, By A. MONGREDIEN. 


Vol. II1.—The Scottish Covenanters. by the 
Rev. J. TAYLOR, D.D., F.A.S.E. 

Vol. III.—Boswell and Johnson: their Com- 

anions and Contemporaries. By J. F. 
WALLER, LL.D. 

Vol. IV.—The Rev. Rowland Hill, Preacher 
and Wit. By E. BROOME. With Introduction by 
the Rev. J. STOUGHTON, D.D. 

Vol. V.—Domestic Folk-Lore. By the Rey. T. F. 
THISELTON DYER, M.A. 

CassELL, Petter, Ganrin, & Co., Ludgate-hill, London. 





Now ready, complete in 6 Vols., price 7s, 6d. each, 

THE COUNTRIES of the WORLD. 
Containing Graphic Sketches of the various Continents, 
Islands, Kivers, Seas, and Peoples of the Globe, accord- 
ing to the Latest Discoveries. By ROBERT BROWN, 
M.A,, Ph.D., BL.8., #.R.G.S. With about 750 Llus- 
trations. Extru crown ito, cloth. 

***'The Countries of the World’ shows considerable powers 
of graphic description, and contains a vast amount of really 
trustworthy geographical intormation. ‘the book is pro- 
fuscly illustrated, most of the illustrations being appropriate 
and helpful.’"—Zie Limes. 

CassELL, Petrer, Garin, & Co,, Ludgate-hill, London, 


Now ready, Vou. IIL, price 7s. 6d. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. 
With about 200 Original Illustrations, and Steel Frontis- 
piece. Extra crown to, cloth, 

“There are, no doubt, several works on different aspects 
of these islands, and numerous special guide-books to par- 
ticulur districts, but there 1s n0 work that we know of so 
comprehensive in its nim as the one before us.”—Zimes. 

“Capital woodcuts of famous and beautiful, historical 
and legendary, sites in Great Britain are joined to spirited 
and varied descriptions, Which develop the main points in 
the history of cacu place, and aid in making vivid and, it 
may be, lasting impressions,’”’—léhenaeum. 

CassELL, Petrer, Gatrin, & Co., Ludgate-hill, London, 


SECOND EDITION. Now ready, price 6s. 


A POLICE CODE, and MANUAL of the 
CRIMINAL LAW. 


Compiled by C. E. HOWARD VINCENT, Dircctor of 
Criminal Livesiigations, 

** A volume of the greatest possible value, not only to the 
police, but to all persons concerned in the administration of 
the law.”’—Jorning Lost. 

**A work which 1 would recommend every magistrate to 
become possessed of.” —Z'ruth. 

CassELL, PxtTzER, Gaurin, & Co., Ludgate-hill, London, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COS 
NEW LIST. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH PHRASES. 
With Illustrative Sentences. With Collections of 
English and Chinese Proverbs, Translations of Latin 
and French Phrases, Historical Sketch of the Chinese 
Empire, a Chronological List of the Chinese Dynasties, 
Brief Biographical Sketches of Confucius and of Jesus, 
and a complete Index. By Kwone kr CuHiv, late 
Member of the Chinese Educational Mission in the 
United States, and formerly Principal Teacher of 
English in the Government School at Shanghai, China, 

**The work fills a gap in Eng ish lexicoxraphy, and meets a want 
which has long been felt. As a collection of idiomatic phrases, it would be 
aitlicult to overrate its merits ; but the reflection that it is the work, not of 
an English, but of a Chinese scholar, one of a nation so widely differing 
from our own in every particular, while it increases their wonder, is surely 
one to cause thoughtful men to pause and ponder.”—A thenaeum, 





IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
Now complete, in 3 8vo vols., containing over 2,000 pages, 
and Illustrated with a Steel Portraisc and Thirty-three 
Maps, price £2 12s. 6d. 


MILITARY HISTORY of ULYSSES §. 
GRANT, from APRIL, 1861, to APRIL, 1865. By 
General ADAm Bapzav, Aide-de-Camp to the General-in. 
Chief. 

Now ready, in attractive coloured cover (stiff boards), price 

One Shilling. 


CONFESSIONS of a FRIVOLOUS GIRL. 


“The story involves several love affairs, which have this element abou 
them, that in ail of them oue of the parties to the affuir is the same. . . , 
Not only is it written pleasantly, but the author shows considerable power, 
° - Lecidedly attractive and lively.”— 4 thenaeum. 














THE TOURIST SEASON. 
LUVUKS BY HENRY BLACKBURN, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
THE PYRENEES; or, Summer Life at 


French Watering Places. By Henry BuackBurn. With 

10u Illustrations by Gustave Doré. A New Map of Routes, 

and Information for 'lravellers Corrected to lssl. This 

Edition also describes Lourdes, and has a Special 

Chapter on the Flowers of the Pyrenees. Crown 8yo, 

cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 

Small 4to, cloth extra, price 21s. 

BRETON FOLK. By Henry Blackburn 

With 171 Illustrations by R. Caldecott, 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


NORMANDY PICTURESQUE. By Henry 


__ BuackBurn. With many Illustrations, toned paper. 
THE NEW VOLUME IN LOW’S “FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES” SERIES IS— 


FRANCE. By the Author of “The Atelier 


__ duLys,” &c. With Map and Dlustrations. 3s. 6d, 


LOW’S SELECT NOVELETTES., 
In small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. cach. 
NOW READY, 

FRIENDS: a Duet. By E. S. Phelps, 

Author of **The Gates Ajar.” 
NOW READY, 

BABY RUE: her Adventures and Mis- 
adventures, her Friends and her Enemies, By Caaruss 
al. Chay, 

*,* This Copyright Work is expected to make some 
schsation both ere and in the United States, 


IN THE PRESS. 
THE STORY of HELEN TROY. 


PRESS. 


IN THE 
THE CLIENZS of DR. BERNARGIUS. ° 





For AUGUST. Now ready, No. 68, Vol. VI., 4to, in Wrapper, 

price 1s, 6d, 

MEN of MARK. Gallery of Contemporary 
Portraits. Three Permanent Cabinet Photograpus vy 
Lock & Whittield, taken from Life for this worx only, of 

THE DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
DR. THOMAS H. TRIS?TRAM, Q.C. 
RIGH'T HON. SIR RICHARD MALINS., 


With brief Biographical Notices by T'mompson Cooper,F.S.4 





Now ready, royal 4to, Part VIII., for AUGUST, 
price 2s. 6d., of 


PATHWAYS of PALESTINE: a Descriptive 


‘Your through the Holy Land. By Canon 'TersrraM, 
F.R.S. Each Part (the Series will comprise Twenty-two 
Parts) contains two Magniticent Permanent Photographs 
(5in. by sin.) of Views m the Holy Land, those in the 
August Lumber being of 

THE VILLAGE of SILOAM, 

THE POOL of SILOAM. 


London : 
Sampson Low, Marsron, Szartz, & RivineToN, 
Crown-buildings, 188, F leet-street, E,C, 
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LITERATURE. 
History of Ancient Egypt. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A. In 2vols. (Longmans.) 


Pror. Rawxinson prefaces his History of 
Ancient Egypt by telling us that it was 
begun five years ago, before either Brugsch’s 
Geschichte Aegyptens or Birch’s new edition 
of Sir G. Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs 
was announced for publication; and that, 
“had he then known to what rivalry his 
poor efforts would be subjected, the present 
volumes would never have seen the light.” 
Had the reverend author stayed his pen here, 
the modesty of his apology would have dis- 
armed criticism. Unfortunately, however, 
he goes on to show what pains he has 
bestowed upon his work, and to explain how 
he has based his narrative upon “ transla- 
tions of Egyptian documents,’ supple- 
mented by “a careful study of those 
elaborate monographs upon special points 
in which French and German scholars 
subject to the keenest scrutiny the entire evi- 
dence upon this or that subject or period.” 
Now, a History of Ancient Egypt which 
should fulfil this programme is undoubtedly 
needed, and would prove a welcome addition 
to English literature; we therefore turned 
very hopefully to Prof. Rawlinson’s list of 
authors, which fills six pages closely printed 
in double columns. The result was not en- 
couraging. A total of 193 references yielded 
the names of one hundred miscellaneous 
authorities, seventy-six Greek classic writers, 
and—seventeen Egyptologists! These seven- 
teen included, it is true, some of the most 
illustrious names known to science; but as 
many equally illustrious masters and a host of 
eminent disciples were conspicuousonly by their 
absence. Were they, however, really absent, 
or was the list in fault? It was clearly in- 
credible that Prof. Rawlinson’s Egyptology 
should stand to his extraneous material in 
the proportion of Falstaff’s bread to Falstaff’s 
rack ; above all, in a work which professed to 
be largely based on “ translations of Egyptian 
documents ” and “ elaborate monographs upon 
special points.” Assuming, therefore, that 
the list was faulty, we proceeded to read the 
book, the first volume of which is devoted 
to a general review of the topography, 
ethnology, language, literature, arts, sciences, 
religion, and manners of the Aucient Egyp- 
tans; and the second, to the civil and mili- 
tary history of the nation from the accession 
of Mena to the conquest of Cambyses. 

It may as well be said at once that the 
work is beautifully printed in excellent type 
upon excellent paper; in other words, it is 
published by Longmans. But, as a history 








of Ancient Egypt, we are compelled with 
regret to admit that it falls distinctly short 
of the promise conveyed in the Preface. That 
Canon Rawlinson has read, and carefully 
read, a great many works indispensable to a 
correct understanding of certain periods 
and events is undoubtedly true; but he has 
left unread full three-fourths of the litera- 
ture of his subject. Take, for instance, his 
chapter on “ The Chronology,” which aims at 
summarising and comparing the opinions of 
leading authorities, yet omits all mention 
of Lieblein’s Recherches sur la Ohronologie 
égyptienne, and passes over in silence 
the fact that it is upon Lieblein’s genea- 
logical system that Brugsch’s chronology 
is based. By a still graver oversight, Mr. 
R. Stuart Poole is quoted as placing the 
accession of Mena at B.c. 2717, whereas Mr. 
Poole in his later writings has long since 
abandoned that positicon—a fact which Canon 
Rawlinson cau hardly be excused for ignoring, 
since he repeatedly refers to this writer’s 
signed articles on *‘ Ancient Egypt” in the 
Contemporary Review for 1879. 

Turning to chap. x., on “ Religion,” we find 
our author absolutely unacquainted with 
nearly every new light which has been thrown 
upon this subject within the last seven years. 
Although himself an advocate of the mono- 
theistic theory, he has apparently never even 
heard of Pierret’s two important treatises, 
La Mythologie égyptienne, and Le Panthéon 
égyptien ; nor of M. Grébaut’s invaluable 
essay, Des deux Yeux du Disque solaire; 
nor of Lefébure’s exhaustive work, Le Mythe 
osirien. M. Naville’s English version of 
“The Litany of Ra” in Records of the Past 
(vol. viii.) is referred to; but the great 
original work, with its learned analysis of 
the Pantheistic phases of Egyptian belief 
during the Nineteenth Dynasty, has evidently 
never been consulted. After this, we are not 
surprised to read that 


“no educated Egyptian priest certainly, 
probably no educated layman, conceived of the 
popular gods as really separate and distinct 
beings. All knew there was but one God, and 
understood that, when worship was offered to 
Khem, or Kneph, or Pathah, or Maut, or Thoth, 
or Ammon, the One God was worshipped under 
some one of His forms, or in some one of His 
aspects” (vol. i., p. 315), 


It would be difficult, even in these two 
volumes, to lay one’s finger upon a more 
sweeping and a more ill-considered assertion. 
The Pantheism of Thebes under the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty is a proved fact; and it is, as 
Prof. Maspero has suggested, at all events 
more than probable that this very monothe- 
ism upon which Canon Rawlinson so warmly 
insists was a purely geographical monothe- 
ism, and that the ‘‘ One God”’ of this or that 
locality was, after all, no more than a supreme 
local deity. How else shall we account for 
the fact that Ra was the “One God” at 
Heliopolis, Pthah the “One God” at 
Memphis, Amen the “ One God” at Thebes? 
Nor do the solar aspects of the religion of 
ancient Egypt bear to be slurred over 
in support of a deistic theory. To say 
of Ra that “to the initiated he was the 
power of God as shown forth in the material 
sun’? (vol. i., p. 342) is to assert what, at the 
present stage of our knowledge, is incapable of 





proof. Rather, in truth, must it be admitted 
that the more we learn of the functions and 
relationships of the multiform deities of the 
Egyptian pantheon, the more it is forced upon 
us that the whole intricate system is probably 
but an aggregate of solar and lunar myths. 
Nowhere does Canon Rawlinson’s defective 
equipment betray itself more unfortunately 
than in his biographies of the gods. Ta-urt, 
a lunar goddess symbolical of motherhood 
and protection, is described, for instance, as 
“the feminine counterpart of Set.’’ She 
commonly appears, we are told, “in the form 
of a hippopotamus walking, with the back 
covered by the skin and tail of a crocodile,” 
and “the implement which she bears in her 
hand resembles a pair of shears.’ But 
Ta-urt, whose twofold office it is to guard the 
birth-chamber and the sepulchre, is in no- 
wise the counterpart or companion of Set. 
The object which she carries is the hieroglyph 
Sa, signilying protection ; and, being modelled 
after the maned hippopotamus of Abyssinia, 
it is her dorsal fringe which Canon Rawlinson 
explains as “ the skin and tail of a crocodile.” 
That Set, Sevek, Mentu, Harshefi, Mehour, 
&e., personify the terror-inspiring fierceness 
of the sun; that the lioness-headed goddesses 
represent the strength of the eyes of the sun ; 
that all goddesses symbolise either the sun’s 
light or the celestial ether; that the head- 
dresses of the gods, the royal crowns of the 
kings, the plumes, the feathers, the vipers, 
were all solar emblems, are facts which would 
appear to be entirely unsuspected by Canon 
Rawlinson. 

As regards the after-life, our author 
apparently supposes the ancient Egyptians to 
have conceived of man as simply dual—z.e., 
consisting of a body and a soul; but he 
knows nothing, it would seem, about their 
curious and subtle theories touching the 
separate natures of the soul, the spirit, the 
intelligence and its luminous vesture. It is, 
however, in his account of funereal offerings 
and the worship of ancestors that he attains 
the climax of misconception. 


‘A gsepulchral chamber cut in the rock or 
built over the mummy-pit was an ordi- 
nary appendage of tombs; and in this apart- 
ment the friends of the deceased met from 
time to time to offer sacrifices to the dead and 
perform various actsof homage. The mummies, 
which were kept in a closet within the ae 
chral chamber, having been brought forth by a 
functionary, were placed upright near a small 
portable altar on which the relations then laid 
their offerings. . . . Sometimes a libation of 
oil or wine was poured by an attendant priest 
over the mummy case. The relations made 
obeisance, sometimes embraced the mummy, 
sometimes tore their hair, or otherwise indicated 
the sorrow caused by their bereavement. 
Prayers were probably offered either to or for 
the deceased ; his mummied form was adorned 
with flowers, and, after an interval, was re- 
placed in the closet from which it had been 
taken. Representations of these scenes are 
frequent in the tombs, where, however, the 
deceased are generally depicted, not in their 
mummied forms, but dressed as they used to 
be in life, and seated before the table or altar, 
whereon are deposited the good things which 
their relations haye brought to them” (vol. i, 
pp. 423, 424). 

Now, we have documentary evidence of the 
Roman period to show that the mummied 


| dead were occasionally kept by the survivors 
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for a considerable time before being consigned 
to the sepulchre; and while the mummy 
remained in the house, it was probably kept 
in a closet-—or more properly, a shrine—as 
described. But, when once the dead were 
laid in the tomb, every precaution was taken 
to hermetically close the mouth of the pit or 


vault ; and it would have been an act of flag- 


rant sacrilege to disturb their repose. As for 
the mural paintings to which Canon Rawlinson 
refers, they represent either rites performed be- 
fore the mummy was removed from its earthly 
home, or the final farewell of the relatives 
on the day of burial. In the next place, it 
was undoubtedly customary, on certain anni- 
versaries, to celebrate memorial services to the 
dead, on which occasions the eldest son, or 
the officiating priest, dressed the altar with 
offerings of food and drink ; not, however, as 
Canon Rawlinson believes, in presence of the 
mummy, but of the funereal statue of the 
deceased. It is the statue which we see 
represented in the wall paintings, ‘‘ dressed as 
in life, and seated before the table;” this statue 
being supposed to be the abode or support of 
the Ka, or incorporeal double, of the dead 
(see Maspero on “Steles funéraires,” Orien- 
talist Congress, Lyons, 1878, and “ Histoire 
des Ames,” Conference de la Sorbonne, 1879; 
also, Le Page Renouf, Society of Bib. Arch., 
1879). In late times, as M. Revillout shows 
in the Zertschrift, 1879, these memorial 
services would seem to have been wholly 
relegated to a corporate body of priests 
called Choachytes, who bought, sold, and 
leased their dead, tippled the libation wines, 
and drove a roaring trade. But how is it, we 
would ask, when these and other sources 
of information were open to him, that 
the author of A History of Ancient Egypt 
confined his reading on this subject to the 
pages of Sir Gardner Wilkinson ? 

Canon Rawlinson is in nowise disposed to 
over-estimate the Ancient Egyptian race, 
either morally or intellectually. Indeed, we 
have rarely met an author who is so little in 
love with his subject. Touching their achieve- 
ments in art and science, his attitude is 
habitually doubtful or disapproving; while 
his estimate of the national character is 
exceptionally severe, A gentle people, given 
to pastoral pursuits, affectionate, pious, hos- 
pitable, the ancient inhabitants of the Nile 
Valley would seem to have been singularly 
like the fellaheen of to-day. Their kings 
were doubtless as greedy of conquest as the 
kings of other times and climes; their social 
system was tainted with'fserfdom; but to 
stigmatise the whole race from first to last 
as ‘‘ cruel, vindictive, treacherous, avaricious, 
prone to superstition, and profoundly servile ” 
is manifestly unjust and indiscriminate. 

Some of the omissions and some of the errors 
in these volumes are really unaccountable. In 
the chapter on “ Literature,” for instance, we 
find no mention of the ** Romance of Setna,’’ 
quite the most interesting of Ancient Egyp- 
tian romances; nor of the story of Thouti ; 
nor of Maspero’s important work, Du Genre 
épistolaire. A bibliography of The Tale of the 
Two Brothers, intended to be complete, omits 
the same author’s latest translation (Revue 
archéologique, 1878), and mis-states the date 
of the first. The chapter on ‘ Language 
and Grammar ”’ passes over in silence Mr. Le 





Page Renouf’s excellent} Egyptian Grammar 
and Pierret’s invaluable Vocabulaire. In 
‘¢ Architecture ” Count du Barry de Merval’s 
thoughtful and valuable Léudes find no place ; 
nor have the new lights cast upon Egyptian 
art by Soldi, Duranty, and Arthur Rhone 
been laid under contribution in Canon Raw- 
linson’s chapter on “ Mimetic Art.” Neither 
do Prof. Maspero’s papers on tomb-paintings 
(Journal asiatique, 1880) seem to have come 
under our author’s observation. In chap. xv., 
the identification of Punt with the African 
instead of the Arabian coast is attributed to 
Dr. Brugsch; but we believe that it was 
Maspero who first decided that point in a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Les Navigations des Egyp- 
tiens’’ (Revue historique, 1878). In chap. xii. 
it is said that the Hyksos ‘left no monu- 
ments at all ;” so ignoring the Hyksos sculp- 
tures in the Boolak Museum, the Villa Ludo- 
visi, and the Louvre. Elsewhere, the famous 
statues of Prince Rahotep and Princess 
Nefer-t are described as “‘ mosaics ” (vol. ii., 
p- 87) ; and the Pyramid of Meydoom, always 
spelt Meydoun, is said to be “ emplaced [sic] 
upon a rocky knoll in the middle of the grassy 
plain ;’’ whereas that remarkable structure 
rises amid a barren solitude of sands. These, 
however, are minor matters. It is more 
surprising that Canon Rawlinson should 
banish the letter R from his Egyptian 
alphabet, and reject the value ¢ for the sign 
of the viper, after its acceptance by Brugsch, 
Le Page Renouf, and the Orientalist Congress 
of 1874; that he should apparently be un- 
aware of Mr. Villiers Stuart’s discovery of a 
new Amenhotep the Fourth ; that he should 
know nothing of the Ancient Egyptian map 
of the Fayoom in the Boolak Collection ; and 
that, as the author of our standard translation 
of Herodotus, he should be, to all seeming, 
unacquainted with Prof. Maspero’s important 
papers on the Second Book contributed to the 
Association for the Encouragement of Greek 
Studies in France. 

To go on multiplying instances of this kind 
would be a useless and an ungrateful office. 
Canon Rawlinson is a distinguished Greek 
scholar, with an almost encyclopaedic know- 
ledge of ancient Greek literature; but the 
time is past when Greek scholarship was a 
sufficient qualification for the task he has 
undertaken. He who aspires to write a 
really exhaustive and satisfactory History of 
Ancient Egypt from existing materials must 
read everything which home and foreign 
scholars contribute year by year to the litera- 
ture of the subject. It 1s no light task to 
glean the journals of innumerable learned 
societies, to sift the catalogues of public and 
private museums, to extract the pith from 
every fugitive pamphlet and every ponderous 
quarto, in whatever language it may be 
written, and however difficult it may be to 
procure; but there is no other way. 

Amevia B. Epwarps. 








Songs of a Worker. By Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue literary work of the late Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy was a matter of considerable interest, 
not merely to his numerous personal friends, 
but to some persons at least who could not 
claim to rank in that class, and who formed 





their opinion of his poetry as it was published 
without the least knowledge of the author. 
To one at least of this latter class it appeared 
and appears, that hardly any verse-writer of 
the last fifteen years could claim more 
thorough exemption from the application of 
two famous witticisms of the eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He could not fairly 
be counted among “les petits Swinburne. 
strass”” who have so abounded with us; nor 
could his work be in any way sufficiently 
described as “ change for Poems and Ballads,” 
No doubt there were points of similarity 
between him and the poet, or, if we include 
Mr. D. G. Rossetti, the poets who have natu- 
ralised in English the characteristics of the 
later Romantic school in France. But he hada 
distinct and unmistakeable individuality. The 
volumes, bought at their first appearance, 
which lie side by side with these Songs of a 
Worker prove this to demonstration. Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy was an unequal poet ; and he 
was somewhat destitute of that gift of self- 
criticism which, as it has been well said, all 
great poets must possess. But to mention 
only a few pieces of his first volume, 
“ Exile,” “ Bisclaveret,” “The Fountain of 
Tears,’ ‘ Barcarolle,”? showed a creative 
mastery over rhythm and expression which 
few contemporaries of his, in the strict 
sense, have attained. Lays of France gave 
some consternation to his admirers. They 
were not in the least like Marie, whom he 
professed to paraphrase ; they were very like, 
or strove to be very like, one of the least 
imitable of contemporary poets, Mr. William 
Morris, of whose admirable work they were 
in some respects almost a caricature; and 
they showed a tendency to prolixity and 
loquacity which might well make friendly 
critics quake. Music and Moonlight 
united the merits of the first volume 
with the defects of the second. The ode 
with which the book opens has a _ mar- 
vellous music and swing, as well as an 
excellently poetic power of suggestion. So 
has the song, “ Once in a Hundred Years,” 
and so have many other pieces; but the old 
inequality, and more than the old insensibility 
to ludicrous and bathetic expression to which 
imitation of French work often leads in 
English, also appeared. During the seven 
years of silence which followed this volume, 
it was often a question with some lovers of 
English poetry whether the good or the evil 
influence would prevail— whether, at the 
poet’s next appearance, the lyrical force and 
flow of which he undoubtedly could at inter- 
vals dispose would be chiefly represented ; or 
whether his talent would be finally deflected 
towards the loadstone rocks of politico-theo- 
logical discussion and the other evil places 
which have wrecked, wholly or partially, s0 
many promising versifiers ot these latter days. 

We shall frankly avow a certain disappoint 
ment with Songs of a Worker. The title 18 
ominous ; the text confirms the omen. But 
it is only fair to recollect that, as the editor of 
this volume reminds us, Mr. O'Shaughnessy 
suffered from severe domestic affliction during 
the time of the composition of the present 
volume, and to take note of another editorial 
statement to the effect that nothing has beet 
added from a large stock of unpublished 
material which was not destined for this 
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volume by the author himself. In that un- 

ublished material there may be, for aught we 
er poems inspired by the same genuine 
and undoubted poetical impulse which dictated 
“The Poet’s Grave” and “The Fountain of 
Tears.’’ The very plan of the present volume 
almost excludes such work. Nevertheless, not 
alittle has crept ininspite of thepoet. Among 
the “Thoughts in Marble” (we fear the 
enemy, with little chance of refutation, will call 
most of them conceits in marble) some excellent 
pieces appear, with this for perhaps the best:— 

‘* BLACK MARBLE. 


‘* Sick of pale European beauties spoiled 
By false religions, all the cant of priests, 
And mimic virtues, far away I toiled. 
In lawless lands with savage men and beasts, 
Across the bloom-hung forest, in the way 
Widened by lions, or where the winding snake 
Had pierced, I counted not each night and day 
Till, gazing through a flower-encumbered brake, 
I crouched down like a panther watching prey— 
Black Venus stood beside a sultry Jake. 
‘“‘ The naked Negress raised on high her arms 
Round as palm saplings; cup-shaped either 


breast, 
Unchecked by needless shames or cold alarms, 
Swelled like a burning mountain with the zest 
Of inward life, and tipped itself with fire. 
Fashioned to crush a lover or a foe, 
Her proud limbs owned their strength, her waist 
its span, 
Her fearless form its faultless curves ; and lo! 
The lion, and the serpent, and the man 
Watched her the while with each his own 
desire,” 
Of course the objection is obvious that this 
poem is, as we have owned, a conceit at best ; 
and, if the poet is sick of the cant of priests, 
some of his readers are quite as sick of the 
cant about the cant of priests. But the ex- 
pression is admirable, and the verse not un- 
worthy of the comparison it challenges, espe- 
cially in the last two lines. Elsewhere, merits 
and defects alternate in the same curious 
fashion. The long piece, ‘ Christ Returns,” 
is a tedious and inartistic expansion, for the 
hundredth time, of Mr. Browning’s glorious 
lines :— 
‘*Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 
After the passion of a thousand years.” 
“Tn the Old House” brings us back out of 
cant and platitude to poetry; and so does 
“When the Rose came, I loved the Rose,” 
which deserves quotation :— 
** SONG. 
‘* When the rose came I loved the rose, 
And thought of none beside ; 
Forgetting all the other flowers, 
And all the others died. 
And morn and noon, and sun and showers, 
And all things loved the rose, 
Who only half returned my love, 
Blooming alike for those. 


** I was the rival of a score 
Of loves on gaudy wing ; 
The nightingale I would implore 
For pity not to sing. 
Each called her his ; still I was glad 
To wait and take my part. 
I loved the rose—who might have had 
The fairest lily’s heart.” 
So, with more faults, does “ Keeping a Heart.” 
Thecontrasted pieces, “Paros” and “Carrara,” 
are excellently written. The longer poem 
called « Colibri” shows a considerable progress 
m equality of versification, and in the art of 
avoiding the frequent bathos or ludicrous 
Suggestion which marred so much of the 
earlier work. The translations from French 





poets which have already appeared as magazine 
articles are, for the most part, exceedingly 
good, though the rhyme of “lavandiére’’ 
and “hear” shows (not for the first time) 
that Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s ear, admirably 
keen in respect of rhythm, was not quite so 
much to be depended on as to rhyme. There 
are other pieces which are pleasant to read, 
and which would be very noticeable in a first 
book. But, on the whole, the volume can 
hardly be said to advance us much in the 
solution of the problem whether Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, had he lived, would have added a name 
to the list of undoubted poets, or only one to 
those of the singers who, with much technical 
proficiency, with a strong affection for poetry, 
and with an occasional true poetic inspiration, 
wander for the most part about the spurs 
and lower slopes of that Hill Difficulty, Par- 
nassus, GrorcE SAINTSBURY. 








GINDELY’s HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
WAR. 


Geschichte des Dreissigjihrigen Krieges. 
Von Anton Gindely. Vierter Band. 
(Prag: Tempsky.) 

In the last instalment of his great work, 

Prof. Gindely conducts his readers over the 

important period which opens with the flight 

of Frederick the Winter King from Bohemia, 
at the end of 1621, and closes with the 
transference of his Electorate to Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria in 1623. The war, 
which had hitherto been confined within the 
limits of the hereditary dominions of the 
House of Austria, now becomes a German 
war as well; and the reader is naturally 
anxious to place the blame for such 
calamities on the right shoulders. Natural 
as the desire is, it is not one which 
will receive much satisfaction from the 
present work. Often as the history has 
been told before, it has never been 
attempted with such fulness of knowledge 
drawn from so varied a stock of original 
authorities. With greater knowledge comes 
the inevitable discovery that great national 
misfortunes are the result of great national 
defects; and that, though it is possible to 
dwell for a time on the strong and deliberate 
self-seeking of Maximilian, on the helpless 
inefficiency of Ferdinand, or on the ignorant 
impatience of Frederick, the real fountain of 
evil is to be found in the non-existence of any 

German national life, and in the religious 

divisions which lay at the root of the political 

divisions of the land. 

Prof. Gindely is no worshipper of the 
formal rights which seem so important to 
writers like Hurter and Klopp. He holds 
that, as Europe was justified in resisting the 
claim of the grandson of Louis XIV. to the 
Spanish succession in spite of the legitimacy 
of his title, Ferdinand would have been justi- 
fied in breaking through the legal objections 
to the execution of the ban against Frederick, 
if only he could have used his victory to 
establish a strong German State. The author 
proceeds to give his reasons why this could 
not be (p. 441). 


‘‘Dazu war jedoch keine Hoffnung vorhanden : 
das Volk war im Glauben getheilt, die Parteien 
feindeten einander mehr an, als die Volker 
verschiedener Nationalitit zu thun im Stande 





/ 


sind und aus diesem Grunde wollten sie eben 
so wenig wie die Fiirsten von einer gemeinsamen 
Kaisergewalt etwas wissen. In den oberen und 
unteren Schichten der Bevélkerung fehlte es 
also an einem gemeinschaftlichen Interesse, das 
allein der Staatswesen Festigkeit gibt und in 
kritischen Zeiten keinen Zweifel dariiber auf- 
kommen lisst, was die Pflicht jedes Einzelnen 
ist. Eine neue Ordnung der Dinge hitte sich 
nur durch eine uniibersehbare Reihe von 
Gewaltmassregeln herstellen lassen, da sie nicht 
aus der gemeinsamen Einsicht und dem gemein- 
samen Bediirfnisse entsprossen und folglich 
nicht durch sie gefordert worden wire.” 

Prof. Gindely’s work is no doubt deficient 
in that colouring which gives attractiveness to 
the writing of historians far inferior to himself. 
A reader must be very much in earnest to 
follow him through the long detail of 
diplomacy which fills so many of his pages ; 
but the earnest reader will be well rewarded, 
and the passage which has just been cited is 
sufficient evidence that the student of these 
pages will find himself in the hands of a 
master. 

An Englishman, especially one who, like 
myself, has made some attempt to realise the 
part taken by English diplomacy in the 
German War, will be anxious to know what is 
the view taken by Prof. Gindely of the inter- 
vention of James I. in the struggle. On the 
whole, James appears to Prof. Gindely as 
entirely without any grasp upon the facts of 
the world, and hopelessly vacillating between 
opposing courses. But he also acknowledges 
him to have been actuated by an honest desire 
to act fairly by all parties, and to have pur- 
sued an ideal good, which he failed to achieve 
simply because none of the parties concerned 
were sufficiently self-denying to take his ex- 
cellent advice. SamvuEL R. GarDINER. 








A New Commentary on the Historical Books 
of the New Testament. By Edward Byron 
Nicholson, M.A. Vol. I.—The Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) 


Even if there were nothing altogether new 
in this “new” Commentary, Mr. Nicholson 
would not be greatly to blame. I am not, 
however, prepared to say that this is actually 
the case. Mr. Nicholson justifies his some- 
what ambitious title on the ground that his 
Commentary differs from others in one or 
more of these three points—(1) its principle 
of absolute theological neutrality; (2) its 
scope ; and (3) the method of its compilation 
—and, without entering into invidious com- 
parisons, it is safe to say that in all these 
respects his work is deserving of commenda- 
tion. A few remarks on each point will 
perhaps serve to show its character. 

First, then, as to theological neutrality— 
the principle, which must here be under- 
stood to exclude all foregone conclusions as 
to the character of the gospel narrative, may 
be admitted to be very fairly, if not quite 
completely, maintained. Certainly, Mr. 
Nicholson writes in no apologetic interest ; 
nor is there the slightest evidence of a dis- 
position to make everything bend to any 
theory, whether orthodox or rationalising. 
At the same time, it may be asked, except on 
the assumption of the apostolic authorshi 
and historical character of our first gospel, 
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could Mr. Nicholson have passed over in total 
silence the theory which identifies Zacharias 
the son of Barachias (Matt. xxiii. 35) with 
Josephus’ Zacharias the son of Baruch; or 
dismissed so lightly as he does the view which 
makes Luke’s episode of the “ woman which 
was a sinner” an adaptation of the somewhat 
similar incident ‘recorded by Matthew? 
Then, what does he mean by saying that 
“the discourse reported in Luke vi. is 
identical” with the Sermon on _ the 
Mount? Certainly the two are not iden- 
tical. But, if he simply means that they 
both have reference to the same original, 
he is again assuming the strictly historical 
character, not only of one, but apparently 
of both narratives. Perhaps it would be too 
much to say that there is in these cases any 
direct breach of neutrality. It would be 
necessary, at least in the first place, to deter- 
mine exactly what neutrality requires; and 
that is too delicate a question to enter on at 
present. At any rate, Mr. Nicholson does 
not shrink, on occasion, from expressing his 
own opinion strongly enough, whatever side 
it may happen to favour. Thus, after stating 
with great fairness the three different methods 
that have been adopted for reconciling the 
genealogies of Matthew and Luke to one 
another, with the objections to them, he con- 
cludes that “‘it is hard to say which theory, 
as put forth by its chief advocate, is the 
worst.” Headds, however, that, considering 
our ignorance of old Jewish pedigrees, “it 
would be unscientific to assume that these 
two are hopelessly irreconcileable.” 

Next, as to scope—the most important and 
original feature of this new Commentary is 
undoubtedly the illustrations from Jewish 
sources. These, as Mr. Nicholson truly says, 
it would have been easy for him to multiply 
almost indefinitely, but he has wisely con- 
fined himself to genuine parallels. He has 
also done well in indicating approximately 
the date to which each illustration must be 
referred. Mr. Nicholson, indeed, sees no 
irreverence in admitting that, in some 
instances, Jesus may have been anticipated 
by the Rabbis who lived before him, as in 
the case of one or more famous sayings of 
Hillel ; but himself rather believes that “the 
sayings of Jesus have been largely perpetu- 
ated in Jewish tradition, although the author- 
ship of those sayings might, for various reasons, 
be concealed by the Rabbis who adopted them, 
or ignored by their successors.’”’ This, of 
course, is not impossible; but a parallel to 
Matt. v. 45, which Mr. Nicholson himself 
quotes from Seneca (De Beneficiis, iv. 26, * If 
thou takest the gods for thy example, do good 
even to the ungrateful; for even for the 
wicked doth the sun rise, and to pirates are 
the seas open”), shows. how cautious it is 
necessary to be in resorting to the hy- 
pothesis of conscious borrowing. Besides 
these valuable illustrations, it is claimed 
as another special feature of this Com- 
mentary that it lays before the reader 
‘the most important corrections of the text 
adopted by modern editors, with a summary 
of the chief evidence for and against them.” 
Many, perhaps most, of these corrections are 
noticed in Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary, and 
are adopted in the Revised Version; but we 
may call attention to a conjecture, more in- 





genious than probable, of Mr. Nicholson by 
which he seeks to defend the common read- 
ing, “ wisdom is justified of her children”— 
instead of “‘works”—in Matt. xi. 19. He 
thinks that, in some early MS., téxvwv was 
written for réxvwv, and that then, after various 
fluctuations, an explanatory épywv was written 
on the margin, and thence crept into the text. 

Lastly, as to method—it can never be a 
fault in a commentator to make use of the 
labours of his predecessors, always provided 
he does not rob them of their due; but 
it is undoubtedly more satisfactory if he 
goes himself to the original sources of in- 
formation. This, Mr. Nicholson professes to 
have done; and the result is a work which 
really seems to contain in a moderate com- 
pass nearly everything necessary for the 
elucidation of the text. Mr. Nicholson gives 
us here the text of the Authorised Version, 
supplying the needed corrections in his notes. 
He has also adopted the plan of printing 
Greek words in Roman letters, which, how- 
ever convenient for those who do not read 
Greek, is not so agreeable for those who do. 
It really requires a moment’s consideration to 
recognise Augustus’ joke against Herod in 
“ hyn & hyion.” 

‘Lhe least satisfactory part of this work, it 
must be added, is the Introduction, which is 
very brief, and, in view of the present state 
of New Testament criticism, very inadequate. 
Mr. Nicholson here raises no question, except 
as to the original language of the Gospel 
according to Matthew. ‘This he thinks was 
Greek ; but this opinion, which is also that of 
the great majority of- German and many 
English critics, he holds without prejudice to 
the genuineness of the Aramaic “ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews.” He believes, it 
may be remembered, that both works came 
from the same hand, or at any rate that 
Matthew wrote his gospel both in an Aramaic 
and a Greek form. Whether the latter was 
or was not supplemented by other hands 
before its adoption into the canon is a point 
on which he wishes it to be understood that 
he implies no opinion ; and he is thus content 
to leave unnoticed the theory of the com- 
posite character and divided authorship of 
the first canonical gospel. 

Rosert B. DrumMonp. 








A Manual of Ancient Geography. Author- 
ised Translation from the German of 
Heinrich Kiepert. (Macmillan.) 


Ir is not such an easy thing to understand a 
map as one might imagine. To the ex- 
perienced eye it tells a story of which the 
untrained student sees next to nothing. 
Kiepert’s object, therefore, in this manual is 
to train the student to appreciate the full 
meaning of such maps as those contained in 
his own excellent Atlas of Ancient Geography 
and the various other atlases which he has 
published during the last thirty years. Take, 
for instance, the names in a map of Greece. 
Many of them are clearly Greek, such as 
Marathon. Others may be Phoenician, such 
as Salamis. But there is a large residuum 
which probably comes down from the pre- 
Hellenic races. Such names tell a tale of 
ruined nations and languages which we could 
not get from the mere remains of buildings 
and old stone monuments. ‘There were gray 





rings of stones on the hill-sides to which the 
Hellenes could attach no history, but which 
they fitted into the story of Perseus and the 
like ; just as the rings of stones in England 
are at present said to represent maidens 
who were turned into stone for dancing 
on the Sabbath. ‘To these old names, there- 
fore, Kiepert has paid special attention, 
The physical and natural features of the 
country of course obtain due recognition in 
each of the ten chapters into which the work 
is divided. But the conceptions of the 
ancients as to the natural boundaries are 
always added. Unless this is done, the use 
of a modern map to illustrate such an author 
as Herodotus is confusing. Thus Kiepert 
points out that, for Europe, 

“the boundary of the River Tanais (Don) must 
have seemed the more natural to geographers 
because the size and extent from north to south 
of the Maeotian estuary (Sea of Azof) was 
supposed to be much greater, and its innermost 
corner about ten degrees farther north than 
was really the case, so that the little-known 
district to the north of it up to the unknown 
northern edge of the continent appeared to the 
ancients to be an isthmus-like wedge, like that 
which connects Asia and Africa.” 


About Britain, Kiepert notes that, 


“of the ancient Keltic names of peoples and 
districts, only those on the south coast have 
been preserved, Oantii, Durotriges, and 
Dumnonii, as Kent, Dorset, Devon, the last 
two with altered limits, for the Cornavii, driven 
from their northern home, have planted their 
name in the south-western peninsula of Corn- 
wall. Of the rest, who utterly perished in the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest, the Belgae, Atrebates, 
and Parisii should be mentioned as being 
native also in the north of Continental Gaul, 
whence they evidently made their way into 
Britain.” 

There is a good introductory chapter on 
“history, ethnology, nomenclature, and 
general geographical names,’’ with a sketch 
of the Greek and Latin authorities; then 
Asia has four chapters, Africa one, Europe 
again four, Greece and Italy naturally 
receiving the greater share of attention. 
The student will notice the clearness with 
which the natural features of Thessaly are 
described, p. 177 (a point of some importance 
at the present time), and Sicily, p. 249, as 
characteristic of the work. The book ought 
to be useful to the higher classes in schools; 
and the master could well refer to it for many 
things which he now has to explain orally. 
Not that any book renders oral explanation 
unnecessary. The living voice and the 
written book should never be separated ; the 
use of the book is to reinforce the impression 
already made by oral teaching. 

Mr. George Maemillan’s translation (the 
Preface is signed with the initials G. A. M.) 
reads easily, and carries us on without the 
necessity of pausing to think what the 
meaning of the original might be, as 80 
commonly happens in translations from the 
German; only, in p. 139, we do not like to 
read that the Pyrenees leave only a small 
space on the east and west for circumvention ; 
and, in p. 140, the phrase “an Alpine chain 
running from Hadria to Pontus” is not cleat 
at first sight to an English student. We 
note a misprint in p. 5, where Anaximander 
of Miletus is dated about z.c. 350, It 
should, of course, be 550. C. W. Boast. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By 
W. H. Mallock. In 2 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


Clifford Gray. By W. M. Hardinge. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Avondoura. (Newman & Co.) 
Post Mortem. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


King Lazarus. By Leith Derwent. 
vols. (Bentley & Son.) 


Arter just reading eighteen volumes of Miss 
Edgeworth, one might naturally have ex- 
pected to find an excusable distraction in a 
novel by Mr. Mallock. ‘The contrast, how- 
ever, proved disastrous rather than favour- 
able. For how could one help wondering 
what our excellent Maria, with her shrewdness, 
her sturdy rectitude, and, above all, her 
splendid sincerity, would have had to say to 
all these fine folks ; and how, dividing them 
into knaves and fools, she would have used 
them to adorn a perhaps less elegant tale, 
but surely also to point a far more vigorous 
moral against such vices as sloth, sentiment, 
lewdness, and falsehood? Brightly, cleverly 
as much of it is written, there is nothing 
to lay hold of, either in the religious or 
secular elements, of which it is so strangely 
concocted, except what is perhaps best left 
alone. As a picture of the best English 
society—in fact, the set of a highly exclusive 
Duchess—we fervently hope that it is not 
true. If this coarse woman ever really 
talked as recorded in the third chapter, surely 
it' could never have been in the public 
restaurant at Monte Carlo! There is 
evidently some mistake here. It really must 
have been on some more private occasion— 
perhaps when her Grace and the other ladies 
were beating hemp in Bridewell. A Parisian 
courtesan, and a lady of rank, beauty, and 
wealth—Cynthia Walters—entering  to- 
gether, the Duchess next playfully rallies the 
hero upon his undisguised hesitation between 
“Venus and Diana.” Vernon is a rich, lazy 
man, miserable because he cannot love 
sincerely, and subject to gusts of personal 
piety of an indecent fervour—an infidel St. 
Francis, in fact. A Protestant himself, he 
has just broken off his marriage because he 
insisted on the children being brought up as 
Catholics; and is now sulking in the 
villa next door to Lady Walters’. After 
much trifling, he at last feels pretty sure 
that he loves Cynthia. She, with chaste 
reserve and noble frankness, accepts his 
friendship only, but with it his kisses, and 
those of a peculiarly insulting coarseness. 
Gradually she unfolds—she is miserable— 
accursed—secret sorrows—the hideous past— 
and soon. Vernon cannot quite make it all 
out, but plies the rapturous Magdalene with 
his sentimental religious nostrums, till at last 
sheaccepts his love. All this time her mother’s 
relative, the fat, blear-eyed, profligate Colonel, 
Is absent. The secret is at last revealed by 

ernon recognising in Cynthia’s boudoir a 
locked volume ot loathsome contraband 
Photographs which the Colonel had one day 
casually shown to him. This man had, it 
&ppears, by similar means corrupted her in 
her first youth. Her purer instincts for years 


In 3 





struggled in vain with her vices; indeed, 
during the Colonel’s absences she had found 
other paramours. Vernon’s love now under- 
goes a subtle change, cooling, yet deepening 
as it is more and more blended with his 
religious emotions. This is not lost upon the 
girl, whose mixture of candid effrontery and 
delicate honour is, perhaps, not unnatural. 
The Colonel comes back. Feeling that 
Vernon’s love is not human enough to shield 
her from herself, she voluntarily returns to 
her wallowing in the mire. Vernon is then 
shot by the Colonel; Messalina drops down 
dead, and is interred at Cannes under the 
astounding inscription, “‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” This 
painful story is developed with something 
of the unsparing directness of Rétif la 
Bretonne, from whom, indeed, it may have 
been derived. That it.is direct—that it deals 
with downright vice, and not mere equivocal 
suggestion—is a small matter ; but the spirit in 
which it is handled is surely everything. We 
cannot feel that Mr. Mallock has written with 
a wise, a good, or an earnest intention, or 
even with any intention at all. 


Mr. Hardinge’s story is strangely similar. 
Is this coincidence or collusion? Have they 
been vying in some competition held by a 
modern court of love, the theme proposed 
being the infatuation of a hero (to be con- 
structed entirely from the candidate’s own 
superfine reveries and introspections) for an 
exalted female being—no mere vulgar Magda- 
lene mourning past sins, but an Aholibah 
consistently, permanently, obstinately ad- 
dicted to unclean living. Perhaps already 
a suburban jury of matrons is awarding the 
prize; if so, the wreath of hellebore and 
garlic will hardly fall to poor Mr. Hardinge, 
The Duchess, at least, and her set would at 
once dismiss him as offensively young and 
innocent. Instead of Mr. Vernon’s beauti- 
fully blasphemous prayers, he can offer nothing 
better than the diary of a silly young artist 
who dies of love for a prodigy whom he 
unluckily meets travelling with a Russian 
Count, her uncle—or protector, as we suspect ; 
but Mr. Hardinge is at times reticent, if not 
obscure. Indeed, even at the last, when the 
truth comes out in Vera’s gorgeous Parisian 
apartments, he manages to throw a sort of 
vague mist over the glaring fact that she was 
from deliberate choice a professional courtesan. 
But poor Clifford, who saw the wretch every 
day, ought surely to have found her out; 
and would have done so, no doubt, but for 
that secret spring of all love-madness—conceit. 
Her cruelty alone was suspicious. Imagine 
a decent girl crystallising her poor aunt’s 
pet chameleon by pouring boiling sugar 
over him “while he was asleep,” enjoy- 
ing its contortions, and afterwards wear- 
ing the victim enriched with diamonds in 
her hair! “He is getting rather shabby 
now,” she adds; “I want another. I 
wonder whether you could get me a cha- 
meleon.” This trophy, by-the-way, is prettily 
emblazoned on the cover of the book. 
The mesmeric element is of course not 
neglected. Vera is a spiritual vampire, who 
keeps up her splendid ‘health by somehow 
absorbing the souls and lives of her admirers. 
The dying Count gradually becomes quite 





hearty as she transfers her attentions to 
Clifford, who expires of a nameless atrophy 
of mind and body. If it is not rude to 
prescribe medicine for souls diseased, even of 
the heroic tribe, we might hint that if 
Clifford, instead of leaving off his painting to 
lounge and rhapsodise, had, at an early stage, 
tried an anti-phlogistic course—say Epsom 
salis—followed by quinine and hard work, 
he would have been alive now to laugh over 
that narrow escape of his from the fat old 
Russian gambler and his painted—niece. But 
perhaps he would hardly have laughed at 
Mr. Hardinge, so neither will we, but rather 
frown upon those evil counsellors who have 
led him on to write this foolish tale. With 
so much natural and acquired refinement 
both of thought and language, and with a 
spirit so pure, generous, and earnest, if at 
present so sadly misguided—we doubt, indeed, 
whether he can ever have read Sense and 
Sensibility—he will soon be heartily, healthily 
ashamed of his chameleon epoch. 


Avondoura probably represents a three- 
volume effort now cut down to one. The 
first part looks like the skeleton of a fair 
story; the rest merely deals with the child- 
hood of a grandson of the previous characters, 
more or less in the manner of Zom Brown’s 
Schooldays, the prayer-scene in the bedroom 
being minutely copied, even to the boot- 
throwing. The book is a sad jumble; but 
the scenery is good, and the Irish street- 
urchin excellently drawn. 


Post Mortem would be a little work of art, 
did it not turn out to be written for a purpose. 
This singular revelation of Hades and Pur- 
gatory subsides, indeed, into a vehicle for 
conveying sound Tory views. Short as it is, 
it is yet too long. Unless we are to give an 
obscure historical application to these adven- 
tures, which seems unlikely, their incoherence 
and fantastic originality do certainly convey, 
far better than Dante’s systematic method, 
the impression of an unearthly dream-world. 
It is a book to wonder at, and not least at 
the style—just in its rhythm, stately in its 
plainness, homely in its pathos—by no means 
a style of to-day. 


To write a supremely and deliciously 
ridiculous book demands a certain originality, 
denied to Leith Derwent among others. Her 
King Lazarus is not amusing, but only exas- 
perating. Vulgar in sentiment as in manner, 
blatant in its parade of second-hand learning, 
with all the assurance of Ouida and with 
more than the “tallness” of Victor Hugo, 
the book shows no sign of talent beyond that 
horrible facility which enables one woman to 
reproduce the nonsense of another, just as we 
see the precocious Jemima Jane adroitly copying 
the mud-pie of Amelia Ann. Much to-do there 
is about the English lakes and the French Com- 
mune, for the tragic part is borrowed from the 
account given by the war correspondents of 
the treason and execution of the most inter- 
esting of those who died the death at Satory. 
To be thus gibbeted in coarse panegyric is to 
die over again, and with even less honour. 
The pretended conversations of MM. Thiers 
and St.-Hilaire is, we imagine, a perfectly new 
kind of impertinence. But it were folly to 
expect good manners, sense, or feeling from 
people who can neither write nor leave writing 
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alone. In one chapter alone we find the date 
1810 thus amplified—* about the period when 
the nineteenth century was a Time-infant of 
a few years old;” the Zimes is expanded into 
“the great Photograph of the daily-changing 
face of Time; ” Shelley is hinted at as “ the 
marvellous singer on whom we of these latter 
years look back as on a god.” But no single 
page is without its separate outrage against 
taste and sense, so it is useless to rout further 
among the rubbish. With a tolerant smile we 
have closed books more idiotic than this; but 
there is all the difference between the broken- 
down buffoon and the impudent, sturdy beggar. 
He would be a cur indeed who would stoop to 
lick this Lazarus. E. Purce.t. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A BALLADE OF AUGUST. 


WHEN weary horses plod their way 

Up Ludgate Hill with glassy eyes ; 
When London trees are growing gray, _ 

And butchers’ shops are thick with flies ; 
Then blithely Meliboeus hies, 

With Phyllis eke, and children three, 
Where in some happy hollow lies 

The town of Arcady-on-Sea. 


The hoarse-tongued engine’s hollow bray 
Five miles afield unheeded dies. 
A single carrier twice a day 
Along the bosky highway plies, 
With royal mail and merchandise 
For Baker Brown and Gardener Gee : 
New-fangled ways would scandalise 
The town of Arcady-on-Sea, 


No stucco crescent fronts the bay, 

But by the beach, where linen dries, 
Unvexed the brown-legged children play 

At moulding sand in crumbly pies. 
Around, the circling uplands rise 

With sudden bluffs that bound the lea, 
Fain would they screen from eager spies 

The town of Arcady-on-Sea. 

Envoy. 

So let it bask in sunny skies, 

And long unborn, kind stars, be he 
Whose marring hand would modernise 

The town of Arcady-on-Sea, GA 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Co. will publish in 
in the autumn a volume of lyrical poems upon 
which Mr. Palgrave has been at work for some 
years. In these poems, which the author 
proposes to call Visions of England, he has 
attempted to paint a large number of the most 
critical events, aspects, and personages of our 
history, from its earliest period to our own 
time, endeavouring throughout to unite his- 
torical truth with truth to poetry. There will 
be altogether about seventy pieces, in metres 
varied to meet each subject, in the volume, 
which will have, as poetry of this species 
requires, a few explanatory notes, 


EARLY in the autumn, Messrs. Macmilla™ 
and Co. will also publish Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
tragedy of Savonarola, which, we understand, 
was projected many years ago, but has only 
recently been brought to completion. The 
action of the drama takes place entirely in 
Florence ; the period traversed is from April 
1492 to May 1498, or from the death of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent to the execution of Savonarola ; 
and the author has constructed the play with a 
view to its representation upon the stage. 

At the forthcoming triennial congress of 
Orientalists, to be held at Berlin in September 
under the presidency of Prof. Dillmann, Eng- 
land will be well represented. Prof. I. Max 


Miiller, we hear, will attend on behalf of the 
University of Oxford; Prof. A. H. Sayce, Col. 
Keatinge (late Chief Commissioner of Assam), 
and Mr. R. N. Cust will represent the Royal 
Asiatic Society ; and it is understood that the 
India Office have given a commission to Prof. 
Monier Williams as their representative, who 
will be accompanied by Pandit Samaji Vishnu- 
sarma. We believe it is probable that Dr. A. 
Neubauer, senior sub-librarian of the Bodleian, 
will also be in Berlin at the same time. In this 
connexion, we may mention that Pandit Samaji 
Vishnusarma has recently passed his examina- 
tion at Oxford in Responsions, for which is 
required a knowledge of both Latin and Greek 
not inconsiderable in amount when demanded 
of a native educated in India. 


Mr. J. Murr Woop, of Glasgow, who is 
perhaps the first authority on the subject, is 
preparing a new edition of the collection of 
Scottish songs edited some years ago by Mr. 
George Farquhar Graham. That work was 
well edited from the knowledge of the day ; but 
time has opened up many new sources of 
information, and proved in not a few cases that 
what was once believed to be true is at best a 
vulgar error, and ought to be treated as such. 
From this point of view, Mr. J. Muir Wood has 
found it necessary to re-write many of the 
notes. 


Some alarming reports having got into print 
about a gas explosion in the house of Mr. 
Charles Gibbon, the deservedly popular novelist, 
we are glad to be able to state that the injuries 
sustained by Mr. Gibbon have proved much 
less severe than was at first feared. For some 
time he will not be able to use his right hand; 
but he is already at work again with the help 
of an amanuensis. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Oo. will publish 
immediately a volume by Mr. Howard Hens- 
man, special correspondent of the Pioneer 
(Allahabad) and the Daily News (London), 
which forms a complete history of the Afghan 
War from the capture of Cabul to the final 
settlement with Abdurrahman. 


Unver the title of L’Héritage de Jacob 
Trefalden, MM. Hachette et Cie. have just 
published a French translation, in two volumes, 
of Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s novel Half a 
Million of Money, originally published in 1865. 
We believe that Lord Brackenbury, by the same 
writer, has already passed through no less than 
fifteen different editions, including foreign and 
colonial reprints and translations, since it was 
begun in the Graphic of February 14, 1880. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS will contribute to a 
number of provincial newspapers a series of 
articles entitled ‘‘ Romantic Tales and Historic 
Sketches.” The following are some of the 
subjects which will receive attention :—The 
True Story of Robin Hood, Lady Jane Gray the 
Nine Days’ Queen, Seven Generations of 
Executioners, Gretna Green Marriages, The 
Story of Jack Ketch, The Woman-Husband, 
Traditions from Grayeyards, Echoes of the 
Last Century, Omens of Death, The Execution 
of Earl Ferrers, Burial at Cross Roads, 
Eccentric Epitaphs, Traditions from Battle-fields, 
Last Hours of Lord Lyttelton, The Folk-Lore 
of the Dead Hand, The Recluses of Llangollen, 
Christmas Folk-Lore, &c., &c. 


Messrs. LoRENTZ AND Ket, of Constan- 
tinople, will publish almost immediately a 
complete and accurate report of the trial of the 
persons accused of complicity in the murder of 
the late Sultan Abdul Aziz, which will enable 
the admirers and friends of Midhat Pasha to 
form an opinion as to the value of the evidence 
on which he and his fellow-prisoners were con- 
demned. 


A NEw work of more than local interest will 





— 


appear at an early date by Mr. D. H. Edwards, 
editor of the Brechin Advertiser, under the title 
of Modern Scottish Poets. Several yolumes from 
the pen of Mr. Edwards haye been favourably 
received. 


UNDER the title of Strange Clues, the Edin- 
burgh Publishing Company will shortly issue 
another volume of Mr. James M‘Govan’s 
detective experiences, 


A SERIES of well-written papers now appear- 
ing in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, entitled 
‘** Boxing the Compass; or, Life in Distant 
Places,” by Mr. Thomas {Gibbons, will be re- 
produced in book }form. 


WE hear that Mr. W. Davenport Adams will 
furnish a paper to an early number of Belgravia 
on ‘‘ Mr. Gilbert the Dramatist.”’ 


THE Christian World Pulpit has devoted 
two numbers entirely to Dean Stanley. In one, 
it prints five memorial sermons upon the Dean 
preached on Sunday, July 24, by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, Dean Vaughan, Canon Farrar, 
the Rey. J. Baldwin Brown, and the Rey. 
William Dorling ; in another (an extra num- 
ber), it prints no less than thirteen sermons 
preached by the Dean himself, mostly in West- 
minster Abbey. There is no copyright in 
sermons. 


Tne Association for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the Law of Nations holds its annual 
conference this year at Cologne, August 16-19. 
The meetings will appropriately take place in 
the great hall of the Hansa, where the con- 
ference will be opened by the president, Sir 
Robert Phillimore, at twelve o’clock on Tuesday, 
August 16. The following are on the list of 
subjects recommended for discussion by the 
executive council:—Consular Jurisdiction in 
China and Japan, Domicile as a Test of 
National Character, the Neutralisation of 
Telegraphic Sea Cables in Time of War, Inter- 
national Copyright. Sir Travers Twiss will also 
read a paper upon the Early Charters granted 
by the Kings of England to the Merchants of 
Cologne; and Mr. Cornelius Walford, upon 
Customs of the Early Trading Companies of 
Europe. 


THe Highgate Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. Worsley Staniforth, announce 
for next season a repetition of the performance 
of Mr. Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch, Mr. 
Cowen’s St. Ursula, and one of the less-known 
of Handel’s oratorios. Mr. Staniforth also 
promises two orchestral concerts during the 
season. 


Tue four-hundredth anniversary of Luther's 
birth, which will occur on November 10, 1883, 
is already arousing a good deal of interest in 
Germany. Prof. Kostlin, of Halle, Luther's 
latest biographer, is preparing a people’s edition 
of his well-known work; while Prof. Kolde, of 
Erlangen, is said to be engaged upon a new Life 
of the great Reformer, based upon his MS. 
correspondence with his friends, which the 
writer has been diligently studying for some 
years past in the libraries of Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Belgium. Moreover, the King of 
Prussia has decreed a liberal grant to the band 
of students who, under the general editorship 
of Herr F. Knaake, have undertaken to pro- 
duce a complete and handsome edition of the 
whole of Luther’s voluminous works, including 
his minor treatises and letters. The Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin has also lent its 
authority to this enterprise. 


Or the three vacant chairs in the Académie 
francaise, it is thought that one will certainly 
be given to M. Pasteur, and another probably 
to M. Paul Janet. For the third, there are at 
least three competitors—MM. Edouard Pailleros, 
Sully-Prudhomme, and Eugtne Manuel (the 





author of Quvriers). In all probability it will fall 
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to M. Pasteur to deliver the eulogium on Littré, 
while he will be himself received by M. Renan. 


WE notice that M. Hovelacque, the distin- 
guished philologist, is a Republican candidate 
for the new Chamber of Deputies in the seventh 
arrondissement of Paris. M. Hovelacque has 
represented this arrondissement in the Muni- 
cipal Council for some years. 

A voLUME of Select Sermons of Bossuet, edited 
by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére will shortly be 
jssued in Paris by the publishing house of 
Firmin Didot. 

Pror. OcHoRowIcz, of Lemberg, has pub- 
lished a proposal, in the Revue philosophique, for 
an international congress of psychologists, after 
the model of those which are now so common 
in other branches of learning. It is suggested 
that all metaphysical questions should be 
rigorously excluded from discussion. 


WE learn from the Rassegna Settimanale that 
Prof. Isidoro Del Lungo, who has just pub- 
lished a little work upon the exile of Dante, 
is engaged on an historical series to be entitled 
Chroniche fiorentine, of which the first yolume— 
Chroniche domestiche—is already far advanced. 


HERMANN ULRIctI, Professor of Philosophy 
at Halle since 1834, and not less known in 
England for his Shaksperian studies, has just 
received two gratifying tributes on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the day on which 
she took his degree as Ph.D. The King of 
Prussia has raised him to the official rank of 
Geheimer Regierungs Rath; and the Theo- 
logical Faculty of his own university has 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Theology. 

RUDOLF VON GOTTSCHALL’s new novel, Die 
Erbschaft des Blutes, containing a picture of the 
Commune of 1871, will be published in Sep- 
tember next. 


M. A. Mrxxien will publish in at least five 
volumes the popular poetry, tales, traditions, 
and proverbs of the Nivernais. 

TsE Library of the Senate at Rome, contain- 
ing 25,000 volumes, is to be considerably en- 
larged, and re-arranged on the model of the 
Library of the Athenaeum Club. 

A SpANIsH translation of four of Shakspere’s 
plays has just appeared from the pen of Prof. 
Marcelino Menendez Pelayo, whose History of 
the Spanish Heretics was reviewed in the 
ACADEMY of May 28 of this year. The work is 
illustrated with drawings by German artists. 


FrrepricH Krauss has published (Vienna: 
A. Hartleben) an annotated German translation 
of Artemidoros on the Meaning of Dreams. 
The work is said to throw much interesting 
light on the psychology of the ancients. 

Mr. W. J. RotFe, of Cambridgeport, has 
sent us the new volume, Coriolanus, of his 
pretty home-and-school edition of Shakspere’s 
plays. He says that, in both his emendations 
and his expurgations, he has been as conserva- 
tive of the Folio as possible, though in the 
“Censorinus,” IL., iii., lines 237-8, we think he 

inserted a few more words than were 
needful, in order to fill out the lines to the 
orthodox five measures. He reprints, in modern 
spelling, all the passages in North’s Plutarch 
which illustrate the play, gives excellent full 
notes, with an Index of the words treated in 
them, and critical comments on the play and its 
leading characters by Hazlitt, Gervinus, Mrs. 
Jameson, and Dowden. In his Preface, Mr. 
Rolfe justifies his practice of making his notes 
contain everything that the American teacher 
and student—often ill-supplied with other helps, 
and very short of time—can want for the full 
illustration of Shakspere’s text. 


Erratum.—On p. 88, col. 1, line 23, of the 
last number of the ACADEMY, in our note upon 
t. Browning’s contributions to periodicals 





The Monthly Repository of W. J. Fox was inad- 
vertently printed as the Monthly Reporter. 








OBITUARY. 
MR. SAMUEL SHARPE. 


Mr. SAMUEL SHARPE, who died a few days 
since at the ripe age of eighty-two, was a 
favourable type of a class of scholars and 
writers now well-nigh extinct. In his prime 
while German literature was still almost un- 
known in England, he pursued his studies with 
an independence and insularity which is now 
impossible; and the ample means and leisure 
he a afforded him opportunity for quiet 
and steady work without diverting him into 
the paths of pleasure or politics. After starting 
in life as a banker, he soon retired from busi- 
ness, and devoted himself to his favourite 
studies of Egyptology and Hebrew. The 
numerous volumes which came from his pen 
during his long and busy life were all con- 
cerned either with the monuments of ancient 
Egypt or with Biblical researches. A Unitarian 
and a liberal, he occupied himself in popularising 
a mode of —— the Scriptures which, 
though it would now be considered at once 
conservative and narrow, seemed half-a-century 
ago startling, if not profane. His chief Egypto- 
logical works were the following :—Zarly His- 
tory of Egypt from the Old Testament, Herodotus, 
Manetho, and the Hieroglyphic Inscriptions (1836); 
Egyptian Inscriptions from the British Museum 
and Other Sources (1837), a second series 
of which appeared in 1855; The Rudiments 
of a Vocabulary of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
1837); The History of Egypt under the Ptolemies 
1838); Hi: of Egypt under the Romans 
1842); The History of Egypt from the Earliest 
Times till the Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640 
(1846), the fifth and last edition of which was 
published in 1870; The Chronology and Geo- 
graphy of Ancient Egypt, with Illustrations 
(1849) ; Historical Sketch of the Egyptian 
Buildings and a intended to illustrate 
the newly erected Egyptian Court at the Orystal 
Palace, the author being assisted in his work by 
Owen Jones and Joseph Bonomi (1854); Alex- 
andrian Chronology (1857); Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics: being an Attempt to explain their 
Nature, Origin, and Meaning, with a Vocabu- 
lary (1861); Egyptian Antiquities in the British 
Museum (1862) ; The Decree of Canopus (1870) ; 


and The Rosetta Stone (1871). His first im- 
portant publication ,on Biblical matters was 
Historic Notes on the Books of the Old and New 


Testaments (1854), a third edition appearing in 
1858. This was followed by Critical Notes on the 
Authorised English Version of the Old Testament 
(1856, second edition 1867); The Chronology of 
the Bible (1868) ; Texts from the Holy Bible ex- 
plained by the Help of the Ancient Monuments, 
illustrated*by Bonomi (1868) ; History of the 
Hebrew Nation and Literature (1869, second edi- 
tion 1872); On the Journeys and Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul (1876); A Short Hebrew Grammar, 
without Points (1877); and The Book of Isaiah 
arranged chronologically in a Revised Transla- 
tion, and accompanied with Historical Notes 
(1877). Mr. Sharpe’s two lines of study met in 
his work on Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian 
Christianity, with their Influence on the Opinions 
of Modern Christendom (1863). In 1875 he 
brought out a volume on Hebrew Inscriptions 
Srom the Valleys between Egypt and Mount Sinai, 
which typically illustrated the general charac- 
ter of his work, and his neglect of the newest 
German lights. 





THE Countess Pauline Nostitz died at Egart, 
near Meran, in the Tyrol, on the 9th ult., at 
the age of eighty. She was the authoress of 
Johan Wilhelm Helfer’s Travels in Asia and 
India (1873) and of My Adventures and Remi- 
niscences after Helfer’s Death (1877). 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tae Nineteenth Century for August has no 
less than eleven articles, or rather articles 
signed by eleven names. We have read the 
whole honestly through, and in good truth have 
been considerably bored by the amateurish 
character of much of the writing. Lord 
Sherbrooke is entitled to respect, even when he 
enunciates paradoxes upon the subject of 
bankruptcy; the Duke of Manchester is known 
to have visited Australia, and perhaps his 
desire to establish an inter-colonial Zollverein 
is none the less emphatic because he has him- 
self invested largely in land on the Fitzroy 
River. But who would read the lucubrations 
of Lord Blanford, if it were not that he is the 
Radical heir toa Tory peer? and what has Sir 
Edward Sullivan done in any walk of life that 
he should lead off with a tedious and bad- 
tempered paper on “Isolated Free Trade” ? 
His narrowness of vision is fitly paralleled by 
his flowers of rhetoric. If he knows nothing 
about the Hindu Pantheon or the history of 
Orissa he should have refrained from talking of 
‘*the fanatic who shouts praises to Seeva, the 
destroyer, even as he casts himself under the 
wheels of Juggernauth.” After the five first 
articles, it isa pleasure to reach Mr. Romanes’ 
second paper upon ‘‘ The Intelligence of Ants,” 
even though that consists mainly of extracts from 
other writers. But the one really fresh article 
in the number is the next, gracefully entitled 
“My Return to Arcady,” by Dr. A. Jessopp. 
Instead of vague theorising, we here have some 
of the less pleasing aspects of English rural life 
described by one who both knows and can 
write. It isa paper to be read carefully and to be 
thought over by all those whose thoughts of old 
age are associated, as are their reminiscences of 
childhood, with a country village. Mr. Frank 
Dillon, upon ‘‘ The Arab Monuments of Egypt,” 
does not stirus much; nor do we think that 
either Mr. Frederic Harrison or Mr. H. G. 
Hewlett are at their best in their respective 
contributions. 


THE Cornhill Magazine for August has a 
paper on the interesting literary episode of 
‘* Mr. Gibbon’s Love-passage.”” The publica- 
tion of M. de Haussonville’s studies on the 
salon of Mdme. Necker has brought to light the 
letters of Suzanne Churchod, which show her 
character and early history. From them we 
learn that Gibbon’s account in his autobio- 
graphy represents his love affair as much 
slighter than it really was. He was engaged 
to Mdlle, Churchod when he left Lausanne in 
1758, and did not break off his engagement till 
August 1762, leaving Mdlle. Churchod mean- 
while to earn her Sesad as a governess and 
clinging to a belief in his constancy. Six 
months after, he appeared again in Lausanne, 
when Mdlle. Churchod still strove in vain to 
win back his affection. The “{Daisy’s Pedigree ” 
is a prettily written account of the botanical 
evolution of the daisy, and the lessons that may 
be learned therefrom. In ‘‘ Punch and Pulci- 
nelia,” Mr. E. M. Clerke gives a description of 
the history of that most popular drama, 
especially in its native home of Naples. Ver- 
non Lee contributes ‘‘Cherubino: a Psycho- 
logical Art Fancy,” in which a whole web of 
verbiage is used to wrap up the lesson that 
Vernon Lee has already taught us admirably, 
that the great musicians wrote their music as 
“lovely patterns made out of sounds,” and not 
as exercises in dramatic expression. After 
writing a good book, why water it down into 
flimsy articles ? 

In Macmillan’s Magazine Mr. Arthur Tilley 
discusses ‘‘ Two Theories of Poetry ”’—that ex- 
pressed by Mr. Matthew Arnold, that poetry is 
a “criticism of life ;” and that expressed by Mr. 
Swinburne, that ‘‘ the first indispensable faculty 
of a singer is ability to sing.” Mr. Tilley says 
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some things well, but adds nothing new to 
justify himself in taking his stand by the side 
of Mr. Arnold. A paper by the late Dean of 
Westminster, on “The Westminster Confession 
of Faith,” issingularly characteristic of the man. 
He analyses the Confession in a tone of the 
deepest sympathy, and then turns round with 
a remark that there is nothing in it to justify a 
condemnation of Prof. Robertson Smith, who 
would be as triumphantly upheld if he appealed 
to the civil courts as was Bishop Colenso. 
‘‘ Soap Suds,” by Miss Palmer, is an interest- 
ing account of an excellent institution for 
befriending laundresses. The most attractive 
of the contents of the magazine is a translation 
of the feuilletons contributed by Mr. Tourgenieff 
to a Russian newspaper, called ‘‘ Sketches and 
Reminiscences.” The picture of a Russian 
country household of the old school isin Mr. 
Tourgenieff’s best style. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau is given up to 
political papers this month, and contains little 
of literary interest save a humorous complaint, 
headed ‘‘ Sprache und Sprachen,” from Prof. 
Max Miiller, who is exercised as a student by 
the fact that the modern feeling of nationality 
is so bound up with language as to make it a 
point of honour for scholars, even in Roumania, 
to make known the results of their labours in a 
tongue which very few can read. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MAGNUS. 
Canons-Ashby: Aug. 1, 1881. 


In the AcaApEMy of July 23, p. 78, is a 
paragraph stating that the church of St. 
Magnus, in Orkney, is ‘‘threatened with 
restoration.” I have received some com- 
munications on this subject, and have scale- 
drawings of the church, so will briefly state 
the case. There exists a small annual income 
called Mason’s Fund, which is allowed to 
accumulate for a few years, and is then expended 
by the trustees on the church. The windows 
which it is proposed to ‘‘ restore’ are five in 
the south aisle of the nave. There are eight 
windows in the south wall of this aisle. Of 
these, the two western do not need repair, the 
east one was repaired by Government in the 
great reparation of 1846-47, the remainder are 
the fivenamed. They are not ‘blocked up,” 
except for two or three inches of their lower 
part. They are semi-circular-headed windows 
of one light. 

The internal arches do not need repair. 
Externally, the hoods of four remain, but the 
arches of the windows perished long ago. The 
freestone jambs, caps, and bases of two remain, 
though much decayed; but of the other three 
are gone, and these have been rudely mended 
with the local slate or schist. The common 
walling of this church is mostly of this dark 
gray schist and the dressings of freestone, mostly 
red. There was, a few years ago, evidence that 
the caps of the two windows mentioned above 
resembled the caps of the same windows inside— 
bold foliage. What the moulding of the arch 
was cannot be known with certainty. The 
other window belongs to an earlier style. It 
retains its original hood, which, by its span, 
shows that the arch consisted of two orders, 
and, in measure, if not in moulding, differed 
from any other in the building, unless it was 
the one immediately to the east of it, repaired 
by Government, which may originally have 
resembled it. There can be little doubt as 
to what the caps and bases of this window 
were ; but the mouldings are very uncertain. 

It will be seen from what has been stated 
that “restoration” of these five windows, if 
attempted, must be, to a great extent, only 
conjectural. The authorities will have the 
opinions of several persons before the work is 
carried out. H. DRYDEN. 








AN APPEAL TO CURATORS. 
Bromley, Kent: Aug. 1, 1881, 
In the course of examining the methods of 
working the most ancient remains in Egypt, I 
have found indubitable proofs of the regular 
use of saws and tube drills for cutting quartz, 
granite, basalt, &c. Now, as bits of such tools 
would be unexplainable without knowing the 





examples of their use, it is very probable that 
they may exist, in collections, among the heaps 
of little things that lie in unlabelled obscurity, 
What, then, need to be looked for are—first, 
bronze or other metal blades (smooth-edged) 
about an eighth or a sixth of an inch thick, and 
two inches or more in width ; and, second, bronze 
or other metal tubes about an eighth of an inch 
thick, and from three-eighths up to four inches 
indiameter. If any should be found, a portion of 
the edge should be dissolved in acid, and the 
residue examined microscopically to determine 
what powder—emery, beryl, garnet, &c.—has 
been used with the tool for cutting. There are 
indications in the working which can hardly 
have been made by any tool except a crown 
drill of the modern pattern, with cutting stones 
set in the edge of it. I shall be glad to receive 
any communication which may illustrate this 
subject. W. M. FLInDERS PETRIE, 








AN OLD NAME FOR MARCH. 
London: Aug. 1, 1881. 
In relation to this old word Lide or Hlyda 
for March, the account given of it in Lye’s 
Dict. Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum may interest 
some readers :— 
‘*plyd-monad Mensis Mar-tius sic dictus, forsan 
a hiyd-Tumultus: q. d. Loud month. Mensis 
turbulentus, turbinum et procellarum plenus.” 
This is appropriate enough for a month named 
from Mars, the god of war. It is also called: 
Hrede month, and that may mean swift and 
rough, which only enforces the same idea. 
CHARLES A. WARD. 








BUDA (AQUINCUM) INSCRIPTION. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock : Aug. 1, 1881. 
In the AcapEeMy of July 30 there is the 
following sentence in a paragraph on the 
amphitheatre at Buda (Aquincum) :—‘‘ We 
notice in the inscriptions the epithet ‘ omni- 
potens’ given to the goddess Nemesis, which 
has not yet been found elsewhere.” It may 
be well to mention that the words ‘‘ Deae 
Nemesi sive Fortunae” have been found in an 
inscription (Gruter, p. 80, n. 1); while Vergil 
(Aeneid, viil. 334) puts in Evander’s mouth 
the word ‘‘ omnipotens,” as an epithet of 

Fortuna. JoHN HoskyNs-ABRAHALL. 








SCIENCE. 


Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James 
Sully. “International Scientific Series.” 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir was a happy thought that inspired Mr. 
Sully to direct his attention towards the 
subject of illusions. No other department of 
psychological investigation could better suit 
his peculiarly subtle turn for the unravelling 
of obscure mental processes; and in none 
other could his happy knack of minute intro- 
spection be employed to better advantage. 
He has occupied a novel field, for his treat- 
ment of illusions is purely psychological, and 
his essay is confined to what may be called 
normal or healthy cases, so that it has little 
in common with the treatises of medical 
authorities on the illusions of the insane; 
and he has set forth his matter in so easy and 
pleasing a manner that it may be read with 
interest even by those who know little or 
nothing beforehand of mental science. The 
“International Series” had of late been getting 
rather portentously dull; this pleasant little 
volume will do much to retrieve its popular 





character, while the intrinsic value of the 
work will certainly keep up to the full its 
| ectentitie reputation. 
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The first thing that strikes one about Mr. 
Sully’s book is the freshness of the point of 
view. We have heard much already of 
jllusions—on the one hand, from the alienists ; 
on the other hand, from the writers on physio- 
logical optics and sense-perception generally. 
But we have never before had a compre- 
hensive and exhaustive study of the whole 
field of illusion in normal life. Most of us 
think of illusions as errors to which mad 
people and hysterical patients are subject ; 
Mr. Sully shows us that we are all liable 
to more or less of such error at every 
moment of our waking or sleeping lives. 
It has its roots in ordinary mental 
states; and therefore he vindicates for its 
study a place in the physiology as much as 
in the pathology of mind. Viewing illusions 
thus from the psychological side, in their 
relation to the process of just perception, he 
concentrates our attention on the manifesta- 
tions of the illusory impulse in our normal 
existence. Four classes of such errors may 
be recognised, not so much because they are 
logically well defined, as because they enable 
us to map out the whole subject for dis- 
tinct review in a simple and convenient 
manner—illusions, namely, of internal per- 
ception (introspection), of external perception, 
of memory, and of belief. Under the first 
two classes, we get, to begin with, a very 
lucid and interesting account of the psy- 
chology of perception generally. Indeed, it 
may be said throughout that Mr. Sully’s 
method, consisting as it does of affiliating 
illusory on valid processes of mind, allows 
him an admirable opportunity of communi- 
cating by the way much fundamental psychol- 
ogy to his readers in an extremely pleasant 
and natural fashion. Illusions of perception 
are again divisible as passive or active; and 
the first-named kind may be determined 
either by the organism, as in after-sensations, 
negative images, and hyperaesthesia; or by 
the environment, as in misperception of dis- 
tance, or in pictorial or quasi-pictorial 
representations. Of all these, Mr. Sully 
gives numerous lucid examples, illustrating 
his thesis so amply that every reader 
can at once recognise its drift and 
scope. Under the head of active illusions 
of perception, again, he treats mainly of those 
false perceptions or immediate inferences from 
sensation which are due to previous expecta- 
tion—as when we fancy we see a train move 
because it is time for it to start; or as in the 
case of an officer who superintended the 
exhuming of a coffin, and smelt the decompo- 
sition of the body during the digging, though 
the coffin turned out in the end to be quite 
empty. We all know how, when watching 
for the ery of a sick child in an adjoining 
room, we hear it a dozen times when it is 
really asleep ; but Mr. Sully has collected so 
many instances of similar nascent hallucina- 
tions that he transforms these isolated ex- 
Periences into parts of a consistent whole, 
and leaves us at times with a rather un- 
Pleasant sense that a much larger part of 
our ordinary lives than we had ever before 
Suspected is really passed on the borderland 
of error, if not of insanity. In short, he 
presses from the physiological side what 
= have impressed already from the patho- 
ogical—that madness differs from the sane 





condition mainly in the immense preponder- 
ance of hallucination over normal perception. 

On dreams, as a peculiar variety of the 
illusions of perception, Mr. Sully has much to 
say that is novel and interesting. The sub- 
ject is a fascinating one for almost all of us, 
because of a certain air of mystery which it 
still retains, even in this scientific age; and 
in the hands of so able an expositor it loses 
none of its charm, though it is certainly 
deprived of almost all its mysteriousness. 
Mr. Sully apparently inclines to the belief (in 
which we cannot quite agree with him) that 
the nervous centres are never wholly inactive 
during sleep; and he shows most ingeniously 
how, in such a condition of the organs, all the 
known phenomena of dreams naturally result 
from faint external sense-impressions, or from 
internal stimuli of the sense-organs, or, 
again, from organic sensations, all of 
which are misinterpreted and often grossly 
exaggerated in the unbalanced, dreamy state 
of the sleeping intellect. The usual inco- 
herence of dreams receives its due share of 
attention ; as does also that still more curious 
converse fact, their slight vague coherence 
and unity, which makes them assume the 
shape of a continuous though very improb- 
able narrative or plot. This coherence Mr. 
Sully sets down in part, among other causes, 
to a ground-tone of feeling running through 
the consciousness of the dreamer, and to a 
comparatively rational play of associated ideas. 
Some analyses of actual dreams, and numerous 
careful personal observations, give great addi- 
tional value to this part of the work. They 
are frankly and objectively set forth, without 
any of that unfortunate mauvaise honte which 
often prevents psychologists from detailing 
individual experiences for fear of a false ap- 
pearance of egotism. Of course, the ego, as 
a subject of psychological observation in this 
way, is really just as objective to the personal 
man himself as any other subject of scientific 
investigation. It is only when the emotional 
element of self-appreciation comes into play 
that egotism is possible ; mere self-observation 
is quite a different thing. A man observing 
his own dreams is just as much engaged in 
an impersonal scientific study as if he were 
observing his own blood-corpuscles under a 
microscope; and it would be a great gain for 
psychology if this fact could be more com- 
monly recognised, and if individual subjective 
experiences could be more generally recorded 
for the use of scientific workers. 

The chapter on illusions of memory forms 
another valuable contribution to the psy- 
chology of the subject with which it deals. 
Mr. Sully makes three principal classes— 
illusions of time-perspective, distortions of 
memory, and hallucinations of memory. All 
are illustrated by numerous instances, or sug- 
gestions of instances such as every reader 
can fill up for himself; and indeed the 
book throughout is particularly happy in 
affording everywhere such a framework, 
which one pieces in naturally as one goes 
with facts from one’s own experience. Here 
is a single case from that of the present re- 
viewer which may interest both Mr. Sully 
and his readers. He distinctly remembers 
the funeral of a member of his own family 
which took place several months before his 
birth. That is to say, there is a mental 





picture of the funeral in his memory in no 
wise distinguishable from the other mental 
pictures which he classes as childish recol- 
lections ; and he always believed that he had 
actually been present on the occasion till a 
few years since, when, happening to mention 
it before his parents, he learned for the first 
time, to his great surprise, that it took place 
considerably before his birth. There was no 
possibility from the circumstances of the case 
that any one funeral could have been con- 
founded with another ; and the only explana- 
tion open seems to be that an event much 
talked about in the family had become en- 
graved on the memory in childhood as though 
actually seen. This case raises a further 
question how far any of our earliest childish 
recollections are really immediate, and how 
far they are mere illusions produced by our 
having heard the circumstances so frequently 
described. Many adults, for example, believe 
that they can remember the time when they 
wore long baby’s clothes; and this is most 
probably in every case a false memory, con- 
structed in early childhood from the infor- 
mation supplied by others. As a matter of 
fact, it seems pretty certain, from numerous 
actual testings, that children between two 
and three years old seldom recognise even the 
most familiarly known persons, places, or 
objects after about six months’ interval. 

In his last chapter, Mr. Sully considers the 
question of illusions from its philosophical 
rather than from its pyschological side, and 
so gets upon the familiar ground of the nature 
of knowledge and the reality of an external 
world. His final summing-up on this point 
seems to be a somewhat positivistic one— 
namely, that persistent intuitions must be 
taken as true. We had noted a few small 
points where we should be inclined to differ 
from Mr. Sully’s judgment, but on second 
thoughts they may well be suppressed; for 
small differences always assume a fallacious 
importance when insisted upon in all the 
dignity of printers’ ink. Asa whole, we have 
to thank Mr. Sully for a most instructive 
and yet a most interesting and entertaining 
study. Grant ALLEN. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


The History of the Squirrel in Great Britain. 
By J. A. Harvie-Brown, F.R.S.E., &c. (Edin- 
burgh: McFarlane and Erskiue.) The title of 
this book should have been The History of the 
Squirrel in Scotland, for very few facts con- 
cerning the animal’s existence in Scotland have 
escaped the eagle eye of its writer, while only 
two or three pages are devoted to its history in 
the sister kingdoms. This patriotic treatise is 
not only a treasure to the naturalist, but a good 
sample of the true method of writing natural 
history. No stone is left unturned to ensure 
accuracy. Old authorities are exhumed, living 
sportsmen and keepers examined, the geo- 
logical and physical history of the country 
minutely examined, and nothing left for the 
most exacting to require save an index, or, at 
least, a table of contents. Many people must 
have been struck bya story told by Mr. J. 
Colquhoun in his lecture on the wild animals of 
our isles, how, in the autumn of 1830, his 
father’s sheep-dog worried ‘‘a strange beast, 
something like a wee fox, but as clever among 
trees asa marten.” This was the first squirrel 
which had, in living memory, made its way into 
the Loch Lomond district, where it now 
abounds. Mr. Haryie-Brown set about inyesti- 
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gating the history of the squirrel in his native 
country, and found that (like the capercaillie, 
whose re-distribution he has described in a former 
work) the squirrel became all but extinct in the 
greater part of Scotland, owing mainly to the 
cutting down and burning of the old forest, 
— about the beginning of this century. 

t seems, indeed, never to have been indigenous 
to the central portions of the country south of the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde. Sir Robert Gordon, 
however, in a well-known and quaint passage, 
mentions ‘‘skuyrells” among the wild animals 
of Sutherlandshire in 1630. And it probably 
never became wholly extinct in the old wood of 
Rothiemurchus. Its restoration to the forest 
districts was conterminous with the extension of 
the pine and larch forests which sprung up, 
owing to the rage for planting throughout Scot- 
land, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Harvie-Brown traces the routes which the 
little army of squirrels advancing northward 
took, mainly by the watersheds, and, of course, 
in the direction of the young plantations. Yet 
not a little obstacle will daunt squirrels when 
bent on emigration. They have been shot on 
high, barren hills, and have been credited with 
sailing on bits of stick across. wide rivers and 
sheets of water from very ancient times. A 
capital tail-piece to this volume illustrates this 
trait in squirrel nature, which, we gather from 
its characteristic touch, was contributed by a 
lamented writer in our own pages, the late Mr. 
E. R. Alston. To show the numbers of squirrels 
which now abound in Scotland, a list is appended 
of those killed in the Cawdor plantations 
from 1862 to 1878, exhibiting a total of 
14,123 in the seventeen years, for which 
the sum of £213 13s. 2d. was paid as rewards. 
The cause of the inveterate hostility of 
landlords to squirrels is, of course, together 
with sundry little peccadilloes with regard 
to egg-stealing and the like, their destruc- 
tiveness in young plantations. Mr. Harvie- 
Brown has garnered up a store of observations 
on these and kindred points which renders 
his book a useful manual to everyone fond of 
country life. Doubtless, he is a firm believer in 
the theory that squirrels migrate by water, 
using their bushy tails for sails, else why in the 
map prefixed to the volume is every lighthouse on 
the Scottish coast so conspicuously represented ? 
He has thus become a benefactor to squirrels as 
well as to their enemies. 


An Introduction to Geometry, for the Use of 
Beginners; consisting of Euclid’s Elements, 
Book I., accompanied by Numerous Explana- 
tions, Questions, and Exercises. By John 
Walmsley, B.A. (C. F. HodgsonandSon.) Of 
the many elementary works which have recently 
appeared in elucidation of the first book of the 
old geometer, we think this, putting on one 
side Mr. Hawtrey’s book, decidedly the best. 
It is marked with that appreciation of the 
difficulties which ordinary boys encounter at 
the outset of their geometrical studies, 
and that skill in making the (to boys) 
obscure parts plain, which we consider 
to be distinguishing features of Mr. Walms- 
ley’s previous works on trigonometry. An 
objection many will make is that it takes 164 
pages to master the first book alone; unless 
subsequent progress be very rapid, all the 
Elements could hardly be got through at school. 
This is not, however, the right view totake. The 
intelligent boy, with fair mathematical talent, 
would quickly travel through such a work as 
this; and the boy who only just gets through it 
will have acquired a good sound knowledge of 
the subject, as far as the first book of the 
— goes, which must be beneficial to 

im. 


Accented Four-figure Logarithms, and other 
Tables, tor Arithmetical and Trigonometrical 
Purposes, and for correcting Altitudes and 





Lunar Distances; with Formulae and Examples. 
Arranged and Accented by Louis D’A. Jackson. 
(W. H. Allen.) Supposing a person to have 
settled in his mind that the necessities of his 
calculations will be sufficiently met by results 
to four places, he will find these tables well 
suited to his purpose, and, we are disposed to 
think, very accurate. The work is very,clearly 
printed, and is a handy one for use. 


A Sequel to the First Six Books of the Elements 
of Euclid ; containing an Easy Introduction to 
Modern Geometry, with Numerous Examples. 
By John Casey, LL.D., F.R.S. (Dublin Uni- 
versity Press.) Dr. Casey is an accomplished 
geometer, and this little book is worthy of his 
reputation. It is well adapted for use in the 
higher forms of our schools. It is divided into 
sixteen sections, comprised in five chapters, and 
treats of, in addition to elementary matters, 
centres of similitude, harmonic section, inver- 
sion, co-axal circles, anharmonic section, and 
poles and polars. It is a good introduction to 
the larger works of Chasles, Salmon, and 
Townsend. It does not, like McDowell’s Exer- 
cises in Euclid and in Modern Geometry, consist 
of worked-out examples merely, but is more 
like the above-cited works, as it contains both 
a text and also numerous exercises. 


Exercises in Analytical Geometry. With Illus- 
trations. By J. M. Dyer, M.A. (Macmillan.) A 
handy book of nearly six hundred exercises in 
properties of the conic sections, arranged under 
twenty-three sections, with explanations and 
proofs in the text, accompanied by a full list of 
answers and numerous hints for solution. The 
book is well suited for students preparing for 
the scholarship examinations at the universities, 
and also for candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service examination. 








““COTILE” NOT **COTYLE.” 


In our notice of Mr. Dresser’s List of European 
Birds in last week’s ACADEMY (p. 93), it was 
asked, ‘‘ Why should cotyle be rendered coti/e in 
the case of the three sand and rock martins ?” 
Our question has been anticipated, and de- 
cisively answered in a sense adverse to our own 
comment, in a paper contributed by Mr. Henry 
T. Wharton on ‘‘ The Orthography of Some 
Birds’ Names” to the bis, 1879 (pp. 449-54). 
As the passage is an excellent example of the 
true method of tracing and refuting a popular 
mistake, we quote it at length. 
‘* In 1822 F. Boie (sis, p. 550) proposed Cotile as a 
generic name for Hirundo riparia, L, But, unfor- 
tunately, in 1826 (Jsis, p. 971) he spelt the genus 
Cotyle; although in the same column we find 
‘Cynnyris’ and ‘ Aegythalus,’ it is only the first 
misprint that has bred lasting mischief. Of course 
Gloger (Naturg. der Vigel Huropa’s, 1834, p. 411) 
knew and accepted the right spelling, and so did 
G. R. Gray (Hand-list, 1869, i., p. 73). But the 
learned Prince Bonaparte (Consp. Gen. Av.. 1850, 
i., p. 341) endorsed Cotyle, and thus gave colour to 
the wild guess of Agassiz (Nomencl. Zool.) that the 
name came from xoriAn = acup. It is sad to see 
Dr. Coues (Birds of the Colorado Valley, 1878, 
p- 370) being thus misled into suggesting an analogy 
between a cup, such as so many other birds’ nests 
form, and the deep cylindrical hole in which sand- 
martins commonly build. In reality, xwr:Ads is a 
name used by Anacreon for the swallow; and 
kétiAos is @ familiar classical adjective, meaning 
‘ prattling,’ as xwriAAew means ‘to prattle.’ When 
Boie first wrote Cotile he undoubtedly had in his 
mind this idea of ‘twittering ;’ and all the con- 
fusion about a ‘cup’ has arisen from a subsequent 
misprint,” 








OBITUARY. 
MR. HEWETT COTTRELL WATSON. 


THovucn perhaps not very familiar to the 
general public, the name of Mr. Hewett Cottrell 
Watson, who died on the 27th ult., at his resi- 


dence at Thames Ditton, at the age of seventy- 
seven, was a household word to English 
botanists. In the departments of the geo- 
graphical distribution of British plants and the 
critical distinction of closely allied species, he 
was facile princeps ; andone of his great delights 
was the large number of these which he could 
show to his brother botanists growing in his 
garden at Thames Ditton. His publications on 
these subjects extend over a period of fifty 
years; among a crowd of a more ephemeral 
character may be mentioned Outlines of the 
Geographical Distribution of British Plants 
(1832); Remarks on the Geographical Distribu- 
tion of British Plants (1835); New Botanist’s 
Guide (1835-37); Cybele Britannica (1847-59); 
Compendium of the Cybele Britannica (1870); 
Supplement to the Compendium (1874); and the 
numerous editions of the London Catalogue 
of British Plants. Educated at the University 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Watson there became ac- 
quainted with George and Andrew Combe, and 
was an enthusiastic disciple of their system of 
phrenology. He was for a short time editor of 
the Phrenological Journal, but soon, finding 
that he had given great annoyance to the most 
ardent phrenologists by showing that their 
definitions were inadequate and misleading, he 
resigned his appointment. From this time he 
devoted himself chiefly to botanical studies; 
but in 1836 published Statistics of Phrenology, 
and was throughout life an ardent defender of 
the scientific basis of phrenology. The Man- 
chester Guardian states that his herbarium, 
which it will easily be understood is one of 
great value, is destined to swell the botanical 
riches of Kew. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Ir is announced that Lord Aberdare, Presidentof 
the Royal Geographical Society, has been asked, 
and has consented, to act as the British repre- 
sentative at the International Geographical 
Congress to be held at Venice in September; 
and he will, of course, represent his own 
society, the council of which has lately con- 
tributed the sum of £100 towards the expenses 
of the meeting. Germany will be strongly 
represented by Prof. Heinrich Kiepert, Baron 
Ferdinand yon Richthofen, and Dr. Nachtigall. 
Altogether, the Congress promises to be a great 
success. 


WE hear that Mr. Clements R. Markham 1 
visiting the North coast of Spain in the hope of 
being able to glean some information respecting 
the ancient whale-fisheries from the traditions 
current among the Viscayan fishermen. 


WE understand that, among the property of 
the late Capt. Phipson-Wybrants which has 
been recently received from South-east Africa, 
that unfortunate traveller’s survey of the Sabia 
River has been found. It has been carefully 
laid down on a well-drawn map, and shows 
that the course of the river has been very 
erroneously given in the Admiralty charts. 


Major Kraumer, of the German General 
Staff, has lately published a carefully compiled 
brochure on the Russian advance in Cen 
Asia, illustrated by maps, &c., which is based 
largely on Russian documents. The contents 
include an account of the country and in- 
habitants of Turkomania. One of the maps 
gives the country between Krasnovodsk Bay, 
on the Caspian, and Merv. Our own Foreign 
Office has promised to publish a map shortly 
of this region, as public attention is muc 
attracted just now to the question of the 
Russian Transcaspian boundary. As there 18 
some reason to believe that the cartographical 
information in the hands of the authorities 18 
not all that could be desired, we are glad to 
hear that the September number of the Monthly 
Record of Geography will probably contain Col, 
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0.E. Stewart’s map of this region, which will 
embody all the latest information. 


Wiru regard to the country at the south end 
of Lake Tanganyika, which Mr. James Stewart 
is about to open up by what is called the 
African Lakes junction road, Mr. E. C. Hore 
states that on a rich and verdant plateau the 
chief Zombé received him in a most friendly 
way at his large town of 2,000 people, as also 
did the chief Kapufi on the beautiful Lofu 
River, with its many peaceful villages and 

ens of unbounded luxuriance. Both of 
these chiefs expressed a wish to see Europeans 
settled among their people. These points will 
be occupied shortly by the London Missionary 
Society ; and the Livingstonia missionaries hope 
to open a station among the Chungus (fifty 
miles from the head of Lake Nyassa) at the 
town of Maliwanda, whom Mr. Stewart visited 
in his first exploration of the country. 
Mambwé, between Maliwanda’s and Zombé’s, 
will then alone remain to be taken up in order 
to complete the line of settlements between the 
two lakes. 


We learn from the Buenos Ayres Standard 
that Mr. White is about to undertake an explor- 
ing expedition into the Argentine territory of the 
Misiones. This region, which was abandoned 
by the Jesuits 150 years ago, is described by 
the old writers as a paradise; but it is be- 
lieved that the whole of the territory has now 
reverted to its primitive state of luxuriant 
vegetation, so that Mr. White has a difficult 
task before him. 


Taz August number of the Monthly Record of 
Geography contains Mr. E. Whymper’s paper on 
his journey among the Great Andes of Ecuador, 
and some interesting notes by Mr. W. G. Lock 
on Iceland, chiefly in regard to Askja, the 
largest volcano in the island. A private letter 
from M. de Brazza supplies material for an 
important note on the relative advantages of 
the Ogowé and Congo routes to Stanley Pool, 
which should make our missionary societies 
pause before embarking on the latter. Other 
notes refer to the Manabi route from Quito to 
the Pacific, the boundary line between Chili 
and the Argentine Republic, and the proceed- 
ings of Russian travellers. M. Janssen’s 
account of a missionary journey in the Chinese 
province of Kansu affords some information as 
to the natural features of that little-known 
region; and Mr. H. Soltau’s journey from 
the Irawady to the Yangtsze is dealt with at 
some length from his own letters. He and his 
vompanion are the first to have made this 
journey ; and though the country has been pre- 
viously traversed from the other side, and there 
1s consequently not much new matter in them, 
M. Soltau’s letters are noticeable by reason of 
the descriptions of scenery which he occasion- 
ally gives. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Classification of Men according to Stature.— 
he vagueness with which such terms as “tall” 
and ‘short’ are employed, even by scientific 
men, has led Prof. G. Zoia to propose a classifi- 
cation for the use of anthropologists, which he 
explains in the Rendiconti of the R. Instituto 
ombardo. We take an outline of his scheme 
from a notice in the last number of Prof. 
Mantegazza’s Archivio per? Antropologia. Any 
giants of more than 2°5 mitres in height will 
be placed in the class hypergigantosoma ; all 
people between 2°26 and 2°5 métres will fall 
into the class gigantosoma; while those from 
201 to 2°25 metres form the group hypo- 
gigantosoma, In the class hypermegasoma 
the stature varies from 1°91 to 2 metres; 
in the megasomu from 1°81 to 1°9; in the hypo- 
megasoma from 1°71 to 1°8; and in the hyper- 
mesosoma from 1°66 to 1°7, The average men 





of 1°65 constitute the group of mesosoma. In 
the hypomesosoma we find all people who measure 
from 1°64 to 1°6; then come the smaller men 
from 1°59 down to 1°5, forming the hypermicro- 
soma; those from 1°49 to 1°4 compose the 
microsoma ; and from 1°39 to 1:25 the hypomicro- 
soma. As to the dwarfish folk, they are to be 
known as the Aypernanosoma it between 1°24 
and 1 métre; as the nanosoma if between 
‘99 and °75; and as the hyponanosoma if below 
‘75 métre. 

HERR ENKE, of Stuttgart, has just published 
an authorised translation, by Dr. Oscar Tham- 
hayn, of Prof. Huxley’s Guide to Practical 
Biology. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

HERR EvGEen EINENKEL, of Leipzig, a pupil 
of Prof. Trautmann, of Bonn University, has 
just earned his Ph.D. at Bonn by a carefully 
prepared treatise, ‘‘ Ueber die Verfasser einiger 
neuangelsichsischer Schriften”—namely, an 
enquiry into the question whether the homily 
‘‘Hali Meidenhad,” and the three Early- 
English Lives of Saints “ Juliana,” “ Margarete,” 
and ‘‘ Katherine,” were written by one author 
or not. Passing in review recent scholarship 
on the subject, after a critical examination and 
comparison of the lan » Style, and subject 
of the poems, he rejects Mr. Cockayne’s opinion 
that “Hali Meidenhad” and “The Lifiade of 
St. Juliana” were by the same author, giving 
“Hali Meidenhad” to one writer and 
‘** Juliana” and ‘* Margarete” to another. 
Whether the author of these two last also wrote 
the Life of St. Katherine he reserves for a 
succeeding essay. 

THE title of Prof. F. Dieterici’s Arabic- 
German Pocket-Dictionary to the Koran and 
‘* Man and Beast ” at first sight seems to convey 
a reflection upon the Mohammedan religion ; 
and it must at once be explained that hier 
und Mensch is the title of an Arabic fable, or 
allegory, of a philosophical character, which 
Dr. Dieterici published in his series of yolumes 
on the philosophy of the Arabs in the tenth 
century. The combination of this fable with 
the Koran as materials for a dictionary seems 
a little strange; it cannot be due to any wish 
to float the allegory by the help of the Koran, 
for Thier und Mensch, we believe, has sold well. 
Doubtless, a certain variety of reading is secured 
for the student in these two works, and 
Dr. Dieterici’s vocabulary may be useful to 
those who care to mix their wine after his pre- 
scription. The book has, however, no special 
merits, and will not be wanted in England, 
where Major Penrice’s dictionary answers the 
purpose. There does not seem to be any very 
strong reason why the Handwérterbuch zum 
Koran und Thier und Mensch (Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung) should ever haye been pub- 
lished. 

SENoR ANTONIO MAcHADO y ALVAREZ has 
just pubiished at Seville, under the nom de 
plume of ‘* Demofilo,” a collection of the songs 
of the Spanish Gipsies, which are known by the 
puzzling title of Cantes flamencos. The editor 


has added copious annotations, biographical 
details, &e. 7 . _ 








FINE ART. 
“ATALANTA’S RACE.” 


WE have received from the Fine Art Society a 
very beautiful proof of a line-engraying from 
Mr. Poynter’s well-known picture of Atalanta’s 
Race, which was painted by the artist as one of 
a series for Lord Wharncliffe’s seat in York- 
shire, and exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
In spite of its marked academic quality, which 
rendered it more attractive to students of tech- 
nique than to the general public, the picture 
had in it that something which makes certain 


works of art memorable, we know not why 
or how; and the recollection of its general 
design is probably still distinct in the minds of 
most ofour readers. To those who were not able 
tosee the picture, it may suffice to say that the 
moment chosen by the artist is that in which 
Milanion, in his race against Atalanta and 
death for Atalanta and life, darts past his fair 
competitor, while she for a brief, but sufficing, 
instant stays to stoop for one of the three 
golden apples of Venus. The composition is 
completed by spectators, whose grouping, if 
somewhat commonplace and uninteresting to 
a seeker for originality in composition, is, at 
any rate, graceful and pleasing. 

The task of engraving the picture has been 
entrusted to M. F. Joubert, who may be 
heartily congratulated upon the achievement 
which is the result of his four years’ labour. 
The engraving is in pure line, an artistic 
method concerning which the publishers 
express a fear that it ‘‘will very shortly be 
extinct.” We do not share their apprehension, 
for we believe there will always be among 
collectors a sufficient demand to encourage 
engravers in the production of occasional works 
of this kind; and we are not disposed to carry 
artistic purism so faras to lament the general 
prevalence of that combination of mezzotint 
with line by which pure line has been 
so largely superseded. There is doubtless 
a charm in a print every inch of which 
bears testimony to the touch of the dexterously 
guided burin; but there can be little doubt 
that, by the more modern and popular method, 
effects—particularly of colour—are secured 
which the unassisted burin can never achieve. 
Still, for such work as we have recently had 
from Mr. Poynter, line is altogether preferable, 
and even those who do not prize it for its own 
sake will be glad that M. Joubert has chosen 
it here. For several years past Mr. Poynter’s 
colour has been too determinedly cold—cold 
upon a system, apparently, rather than by 
chance or fault of eye—to lend itself readily to 
that suggested reproduction which black and 
white can give; and his learned, if not always 
pleasing, draughtsmanship is best rendered by 
the simplicity and severity of line, In the 
recollection of those who saw this special picture 
only at the Royal Academy, the impression 
of coldness was intensified by the dull light 
of the lecture-room in which it was hung, 
so that the great marble spaces of the race- 
course and the marble-white draperies and cold 
flesh-tints of the female figure seemed to be 
awaiting the flush of warmth and gleam of 
light which the hand of a painter like Mr. 
Alma Tadema would assuredly have given 
them. The figure is, however, a masterpiece in 
its expression of arrested movement ; the lovely, 
abrupt lines of the body bend swiftly down- 
ward, while the legs and feet have still the 
swift impulse of the race. Fault might be 
found with the extreme height to which 
Atalanta would reach in an erect position, and 
in the figure of Milanion the action is, perhaps, 
rather conventional than roalistic; but the 
work as a whole is unquestionably heroic, and 
M. Joubert’s translation into black and white 
has every quality that could be desired. 








OBITUARY. 
FERDINAND KELLER. 


Dr. FerDINaAnD KELLER, the best-known of 
all Swiss antiquaries beyond the range of his 
own fatherland, died in Ziirich on July 21, in 
his eighty-first year. He was originally 
educated for the clerical office, but was never 
called to a parish. Upon the completion of his 
theological course, he returned to the study of 
natural history, to which he had devoted much 





time and zeal in his early youth. After spend 
ing some months in Paris among the great 
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scientific collections, he came in 1826 to 
England, and remained until 1831, living as 
tutor ina noble family, and forming a number 
of scientific friendships, to which he referred 
with gratitude as singularly helpful to him in 
his later activity. His first occupation on his 
return to his native city was the private educa- 
tion of a number of young ladies. ‘‘ Not a few 
of these,” says M. yon K., in a notice of the 
late scholar in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, ‘‘ are 
now venerable grandmothers, and are ‘living 
proofs of the permanent influence of Keller as 
a teacher.” At the same time, he officiated as 
actuary of the Naturforschende Gesellschaft, and 
exhibited in the successive Neujalrsbiittern his 
rare talent for the popular exposition of 
scientific subjects. The true bent of his genius, 
however, was discovered, so to speak, by a 
chance walk on the burghélzliin 1832, when 
he came upon the traces of the Keltic burial- 
mound. From that day until his death his 
whole powers were devoted to archaeological 
research. He called together a few ot his 
private friends, and they constituted them- 
selves into the Gesellschaft fiir vaterliindische 
Alterthiimer, whose serial Mittheilungen have 
earned the society a repute throughout the 
world. The first part was published in 1837, 
and contained Keller’s account of the burial- 
place on the Biirgholzli. From the Keltic he 
passed to the Roman antiquities of Switzerland, 
and in 1860 and 1864 issued his masterly 
statistical conspectus of the Roman settlements 
throughout Eastern Switzerland. The culture- 
history of the Middle Ages next engaged his 
attention; and it was not until the winter oi 
1853-54 that he began those specitic researches 
which have procured his name a lasting place 
in the annals of historical science—tne ex- 
haustive exposition of the Pfahlbauten, by 
which he made the life and culture ot the 
ancient lake-dwellers known to us moderns 
after they had been hidden {for hundreds ot 
generations. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY.: 
Mr. Witt1Am Simpson has received a com- 
mission from the Queen to paint an historical 
picture of the review of Scottish and Border 
‘volunteers which is to be held at Edinburgh on 
August 25, as a companion picture to one 
painted of the recent Windsor review. 

More fragments ‘of Hittite sculptures from 
Carchemish have arrived at the British Museum, 
some of which have hieroglyphs upon them. 
The sculptures, which are of no great size, are 
thoroughly Assyrian in character, one bas- 
relief, which represents the lower part of the 
body of a god, or hero, being perhaps oi 
Assyrian workmanship. Another fragment 
contains the head of the goddess Astarte, with 
the star-like moon above the head represented 
as upon Babylonian geme. 

AmonG the objects brought back from Baby- 
lonia by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam are some more 
terra-cotta bowls, with exorcisms written in- 
side, like those discovered by Sir A. H. Layard; 
as well as specimens of vitrilied bricks from the 
Lirs-i-Nimrud. 

Tue twenty-fourth annual Report of the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery has 
just been issued as a parliamentary paper. 
During the past year the collection has been 
increased by five donatiqns and purchases ; ot 
ihe former, the total number is now 256, and oi 
the latter, 380. Several autographs have also 
been presented to the Gallery, including those 
of Sterne, Dr. Johnson, Lord Eldon, Keats, 
and Horne Tooke. 1t is stated that a cheaper 
and abridged edition is being prepared of the 
excellent Catalogue by Mr. George Scharf, 
which we recently noticed (ACADEMY, July 16). 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has been elected a 
‘trustee in the place of the late Earl of Beacons- 


field. In the list of additions we specially 
notice a pen-and-ink sketch, washed over with 
colour, of Lord Clyde, by Sir F. Grant; a half. 
length white-marble figure of Mrs. Siddons; an 
unfinished head, in oils, of the poet Gay, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller; a life-size portrait of 
William Augustus Duke of Cumberland, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; a life-size portrait of 
Queen Catherine of Braganza, by Henry 
Gascar; Queen Anne presiding at a Court 
Ceremonial, containing altogether thirty-four 
portraits, by Peter Angelis, a Flemish artist 
better known for his landscapes; and a marble 
bust of Samuel Lover, by Foley. 

Tue German papers state, we know not 
whether on good authority, that the Queen, on 
the suggestion of the Crown Princess, has 
presented to the Museum of Berlin a picture by 
Kembrandt of Zhe Money Changer, tormerly 
in the royal galleries at Windsor. Special 
interest attaches to this picture from the fact 
that it is dated 1627, when the painter was only 
nineteen years old. The only other picture by 
Rembrandt known to be of the same early date 
is the Paul at Stuttgart. 

THE competition for the prix de Rome in 
sculpture has resulted as follows:—The grand 
prix has been awarded to M. Labatut, the first 
second grand prix to M. Peene, and the second 
second grand prix to M. Puech. It is stated 
that for the grand prix itself the division among 
the jurors was so close that M. Labatut was 
only elected on the fortieth scrutiny. His rival 
was M. Levévre, who has already carried off a 
second grand prix. 

A CONVENTION has been concluded between 
Greece jand France, subject to the confirmation 
of the’, French Chamber, by which France is 
authorised to explore and excavate the site of 
Delphi upon the same terms as the German 
excavations were carried out at Olympia. 

THE Crown diamonds of France are to be sold 
in order to provide for the better maintenance 
of the museums. Truly Il'rance does her 
utmost for the encouragement of art. What 
other nation would think of turning this source 
of profit to an artistic purpose? Yet probably 
the Administration are acuung more wisely than 
if they utilised the sum thus gained for any 
charitable or directly educational purpose. So 
much of the prosperity of France depends on 
her art manufactures that nothing can be more 
desirable than that her working classes should 
be trained by haying their tastes cultivated by 
the knowledge of good art. Many etforts are 
being made by the Government in this direc- 
tion, but during the last few years the budget 
for tine arts has been necessarily small. Now, 
however, it is hoped that, by the sale of the 
Crown diamonds, it may be greatly increased, 
and |'rance no longer stand at a disadvantage 
with other nations in competing for art collec- 
ons, pictures, &c., offered for sale. 

A NEW French translation of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s amusing autobiography has just been 
published by M. Quantin as an éditivn de luce, 

it is illustrated by nine original etchings by 
Laguillermie and numerous engravings in the 
text from Cellini’s works. Some of these are 
executed by a new chromo-typographic process, 
which is not yery satisfactory. Colour-printing 
seldom yields zood.results, 

Tue distinction of Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honueur has been conferred on;three Belgian 
artists who haye each repeatedly carried off 
prizes for works exhibited in the Paris Salon. 
these gentlemen are M. Jan Verhas, whose 
ltevue des Ecoles in the past Salon won him a 
medal; M. A. Vervée, tne well-known animal 
painter; and M. 8. Pannemaker, who exhibited 
a portrait of Victor Hugo in the Salon of 1879 
which was generally admired. The last-named 
artist has special claims to distinction on account 





of haying, im 1879, received the first medal of 





the Salon for his wood-engravings, which, i 
the opinion of competent judges, compared 
favourably with the best productions of modern 
etehers. 

M. ©. FontTarne-BorGeEL, of Geneva, has 
printed an interesting monograph on the artist 
Louis August Brun, a native of Rolle, on the 
Lake of Geneva, who was attached to the Court 
of Louis XVI. as Court painter. He after. 
wards became Maire of Versoix, in the Depart. 
ment of l’Ain. The book is said to be enriched 
with some hitherto unknown details concerning 
the Revolution period and the Bonapartes, 
As it is not to come into the book-trade, a copy 
of it can only be obtained by application to the 
author, at 15 Cornavin, in Geneva. 

An interesting article by M. Eugéne Miintz 
has appeared in the Mélanges d’ Archéologie ef 
d’ Histoire, published by the Hcole frangaise de 
Rome, upon the influence exerted by Boniface 
VIII. on the development of Italian art. This 
Pope was, as is well known, the patron of 
Giotto; and it was at his command that Giotto, 
the last painter whose canvases show the 
unquestioning faith of the Middle Ages, executed 
the scenes from the life of Christ which adorn 
the upper part of St. Peter’s, and the Old and 
New Testament subjects which are to be seen in 
the nave of the cathedral. 


Tue Wallraf-Richartz Museum at Cologne 
has been able to add to its collection some of the 
ancient Roman glass collected by the well- 
known hotel-keeper and connoisseur, Herr 
Disch. In particular, we may mention a curious 
glass vessel in the form of an ape playing ona 
reed flute. This vessel belongs to the second 
century A.D., and is supposed to be an Alexan- 
drian satire on either Hermes or Pan, both of 
whom are represented in Greek mythology as 
playing on a syrinx or flute composed of seven 
reeds. It is acknowledged by all authorities to 
be a unique work, that was probably made at 
the celebrated glass manufactory at Alexandria 
in the time of Hadrian or Commodus. It was 
not put up to competition at the Disch sale, but 
was presented by the Disch family to the town 
museum. 


M. ALPHONSE WAUTERS has published as a 
tirage d part from the Bulletin of the Académie 
royale de Belgique a valuable monograph 
upon Bernard yan Orley, the Court painter of 
Margaret of Austria and of Mary of Hungary. 
Van Orley was a pupil of Raphael, by whom 
he was charged with superintending the manu- 
facture at Brussels of his tapestries for the 
Pope; and also a friend of Diirer, who painted 
his portrait. The publisher of the work is 
Hayez, of Brussels. 

LT’ Art continues to occupy itself with the 
Salon, giving spirited artists’ sketches from 
most of the privcipal pictures. The drawings, 
water-colours, pastels, &c., are now under re- 
view by M. Paul Leroi. 


THE Nederlandsche Kunstbode, a small but 
useful journal of art, has published during the 
present year biographical sketches of Reynolds, 
Turner, and Gainsborough. Other English 
painters are, we believe, to follow. The Neder- 
landsche Kwnstbode used to devote itself almost 
exclusively to local news. We are glad to see 
it is taking a wider field. 

WE learn that M.j Victor Gay, who is a 
corresponding member of the Society of Aunti- 
quaries of t'rance, will shortly publish by 
subscription (Paris: M. Tardieu) a dictionary 
of mediaeval antiquities, copiously illustrated 
from original sources, under the title of Glossaire 
archéologique du Moyen-Age et de la Renaissance. 
The scope of this work will embrace the period 
of time which extends from the age of Charles 
the Great to the Renaissance; and the matters 
of which it will treat fall under the heads of 
literature, art, science, manners and customs, 
and folk-lore. 
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THEATRES. 








a... L A N E. 


D Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
To-night, an entirely original sensational and demestic Drama, by PAUL 
Meritt and AUGUSTUS HARRIS, entitl 


YOUTH, 
juced. ‘ 
22 julian Hicks and Henry Emden. Properties by Labhart. 
r Barrett. : 
Mesto by aie Harris, John Ryder, W. H. Vernon, A. Matthison, H. 
Nicholls, Keleey, Estcourt, Ed. Butler, &c., and Harry Jackson ; Mesua mes 
Litton, Louise Willes, Billington, H. Cresswell, Maude de Vere, Amy Cole- 
ridge, and Caroline Hill, 

The effects include : Tableau 1. A Rustic Country Churchysrd, and Cele- 
pration of the Fioral Service in the Height of Summer—The Son’s Departure, 
Tableau 2. A Mechanical Scene of the Crossing of the River Thames near 
Windsor. Tableau 3. A Gorg D is ene, for which carte 
blanche has been given to the eminent firm of Messrs. Gillow & Co. 
Tableau 4. A Charming Conservatory, with a View of the Albert Bridge 
by Night. Tableau 5. A True and Realistic Glimpse of Life in a Convict 
Prison and the March of the Convicts to the Extension Works. Tableau 6. 
A Regiment of Troops Embarking for India in the Serapis, and the De- 
“arture of this tremendous Ship. Tableau 7. The Heroic Defence of Hawk's 
Point by the British Troops, showing a true picture of modern warfare ; the 
arms supplied by the Birmingham Small Arms Company, and the Gatling 
gans by Sir William Armsrtong & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Tableau 8. 
The Churchyard in the Depth of Winter, the New Year's Service being 
celebrated—The Son’s Return, 








LY THEATRE 


es 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 


SUMMER SEASON 
(Under the management of Mr, CARTON). 
To-night, at 8.30, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
IMPRUDENCE, 





by A. W. PINERO, 

Mr. Clifford Cooper as Coxe Dalrymple ; Mr. A. Wood as Captain Rattle- 
fish, RN. ; Mr. Edward Righton as Parminter Blake ; Mr. Leonard Boyne 
as George Castleton; Mr. Carton as Baines Durant; Mr. A. Kedwoou as 
Doby ; Miss Compton as Mrs. Parminter Blake ; Miss Kate Bishop as Zaida 
Dalrymple; Miss Emily Miller as Lazenby ; Miss Laura Lindon as Mattie. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by HIS LAST LEGS. 

O’CALLAGHAN—Mr, LEONARD BOYNE, 

Box-oflice open from 10 till 5. Prices from 1s, to £3 3s. 
booking. Musical Director, Mr. BARROW. 
CAVENDISH MACDONNELL. 


No fees for 
Acting Manager, Mr. F. 





PERA COMIQU E., 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R, D'OyLy CARTE. 


To-night, at 830, a new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs, W. S. GILBERT 

and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, entitled 
PATIENCE, 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, Richard Temple, F. 
Thornton, A. Law, and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Leonora Brahum, Jessie 
Bond, Julia Gwynne, Fortescue, and Alice Barnett, 

Produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer. 


Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 
led, at 8, by UNCLE SAMUEL, 
by ARTHUR LAW and GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


rs open at 7,39, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30, A MORNING PERFORMANCE of the 
Opera 





RINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 


To-night, at 8, the famous Play in five acts, 
THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW, 
by Bronson HOWARD and JAMES ALBERY, withdrawn at the Court 
Theatre last season in the height of its success, will be reproduced. 
JOHN STRATTON—Mr, WILSON BARKKLTT. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON PHIPPS—Mr. G. W. ANSON, 
HAROLD KENYON—Mr. ARTHUR DACRE. 
CHARLES WESTBROOK—Mr, DAVID FISHER. 
LE COMTE DE CAROJAC—Mr. EDMUND LEATHES, 

Messrs. Allen Thomas, Neville Doone, Cathcart, Layard, and Phipps ; 
Mesdames Eastlake, M. A. Giffurd, Emmeline Ormsby, Maud Clitherow, 
Vivian, and Alice Cook. caine 

Preceded, at 7, by TWO OLD Boys. 

Box-office open from 11 till 5. Doors open at 6.30, Carriages at 11. No fees. 
Acting Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN, 





RINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


fole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 





Tonight, at 8,30, a new Comedy in three acts, called 
; THE COLONEL, 
by F.C. BURNAND, 
Messrs, Coghlan, H. Beerbohm-Tree, W. Herbert, FitzRoy, R. Buckstone, 
and L. Graham; Mesdames Amy Koselle,j Myra Holme, C. Grahame, 
Houston, and Leigh Murray. 
rs open at 8; commence at 8,20. Carriages at}10.50, Box-office open 
daily from 11 till 5, under the control of Mr. MILLER, 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES. 


‘EIGHT PRIZE MEDALA, 
ADVANTAGES, 


Are not POISONOUS 
free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 


LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 





FRY’ 
COCOA 
EXTRAC 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. <A perfectly pure and delicious 


beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassatt. 


** Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 


W. W. Stoppaxt, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 


** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


Cuas, A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.1L., Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S GCARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION. 
& SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 








BLINDNESS. 


T LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 


suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 


can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from lv to 4, 
Mr. LAURANCE’S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 
being personally consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘tI have 
tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walkivg. The clearness of your 
glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr. BIRD, Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major, West Essex, writes :—‘* I 
could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
improved and relieved at my age (82). can now read the smallest print, 
although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 

Mr. LAURANCE’S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
testimonials similar to above, including Dr. C. B. Radcliff, 25, Cavendish- 
square, W., Consulting Physician to the Westminster Hospital; the Ven. 
Archdeacon Palmer, 17, Victoria-street, Clifton, Bristol ; John Death, Esq. 
J.P., Mayor of Cambridge; John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J.P., Lynn, Physician 
to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales ; Sorabjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Byculla ; 
Baron Dowleans, Calcutta ; Major Priauix, The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &c. 

Established 27 years. Consultation free. 








PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds 
The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and West 
end Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charivg-cross, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


To PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—W YMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture Guzette, 
the Review, and other high-cluss Publications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 


paax IX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current A its opened ding to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re« 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupous ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. — 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BES REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 


Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





OCKYER’SSULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest, Quite eyual to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


BRAND & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 








QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


ate 
JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


a fluid nbination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 

















YATES & ALEXANDER, 


PRINTERS OF 
Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals. 


Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 


Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 





Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Offices, Auctioneers 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, dc 


Insurance 





PRINTING WORKS: 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 





(OPPOSITE THE CHANCEBX LANE Post-OFFICE), 














of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 

much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 

bile-—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenhum-court-road, London, whose 

a be on the label.—Bottles 28 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all 
emists, 


’ 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 
Animates the Spirits and Mental! Faculties, 
Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


HY RNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIKE SYSTEM, 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
ash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free, 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. ‘ 








K MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 
@ of the above premises have recently been rebuilt, ial 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the mest pb omer he a 
houses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas. 
Dining-room — an £7 78. to 40 guineas. 
nd all other goods in great variety 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-gourt-road ; 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862, ee ets 
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BLACKWOOD’S PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 
For English Readers, 





This day is published. 


FiCe FZ ww. 


By ROBERT ADAMSON, M.A,, 
Professor of Logic in the Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester. 

Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 





Uniform with above, and each containing a Portrait, 


DESCARTES. 


price 3s, 6d. 
By Professor Mahaffy, 
Dublin. 
BUTLER. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 


BERKELEY. By A. Campbell Fraser, Pro- 


fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 





In preparation.—Kant, by William Wallace, Merton 
College, Oxford: Hamriiton, by Professor Veitch, Glasgow. 
Hume, by the Editor. Bacon, by Professor Nichol, Glas- 
gow. Hreet, by Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. 
Hoxses, by Professor Croom Robertson, London. Spinoza, 
by Dr. Martineau, Principal of Manchester New College. 
Vico, by Professor Flint, Edinburgh. 

Succeeding Volumes will include Locxr, 
Comrtz, &c. 

Edinburgh and London: WiLL1am Buackwoop & Sons. 


LEIBNI1z, 





Price One Shilling. 


POST MORTEM. 


**Nothing so fantastic, clever, original, and bold has been published 
Within my recollection.”— Whitehall Review. 

* This book is one of a very remarkable description. . . . If we may 
liken the writer of * Post Mortem’ to any other author, it would be De 
Quincey. He has very considerable command of language, much imagina- 
tion, and excellent powers of aralysis.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

** Most curious and interesting.” — Dundee Courier. 


Edinburgh and London: Witi1am Brackwoop & Sons. 





BRACTON DE LEGIBUS ANGLIAE, 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 756, price 10s,, half-bound. 


ENRICI DE BRACTON de Legibus et 


Consuetudinibus Angliae Libri Quinque in Varivs Tractatus 
Distincti, ad Diversorum et Vetustissimorui Codicum Collationem Typis 
Vulgati. Vol. 1V, Edited by Sir TRAVERS TWISsS, Q.C., D.C.L., and pub 
lished by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Kolls, 

This is a new edition of BRACTON’s celebrated work, collated with MSS. 
in the British Museum, the Libraries of Lincoln’s-inn, the Middie Temple 
aud Gray’s-inn, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Yaris, &c. The present volume contains the Treatise on the subject of an 
ASSsisk of NOVEL DISSEYSINE, which in the printed work forms the first 
part of the Fourth Book, .A new English Translation is printed in juxta- 

»osation With the text, preceded by a copious LNTRODUCTION, and followed 

y a complete INDEX, 

London: LONGMANS & Co, and TRUBNER & Co, 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: 
DOUGLAS & FOULIS. Dublin: A. THOM & CO. 


Oxford : PARKER & Co. 
A. & CC. BLACK and 





The AUGUST NUMBER of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE contains an 
Article by the late DEAN of WESTMINSTER on ** THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION of FAITH.” 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 262, For AUGUST. Price ls. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1, THE PORTRAIT of a LADY. By HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
‘ LUL—XLVI. 


2. TWO THEORIES of POETRY. By ARTHUR TILLEY. 

3. A NIGHT in JUNE, By ALFRED AUSTIN, 

4, THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of FAITH. 
WESTMINSTER, 

5. THE MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT on the BRITISH ARMY, 

6. SOAP SUDS. By the Hon. SorHiA M, PALMER. 

7. THE NINE SONS: a Cretan Legend, By H. F. BRAMWELL, 

8, PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By IVAN TourRGEsSicEFY, 

London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


Chapters 


By the DEAN OF 





Now ready, Vol. XII.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 
RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Yublished under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. Bircu, LL.D. 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 





'MHE SLING and the STONE. Vol. VIII. 


New Volume, on the Lord’s Prayer, by the Kev. CHARLES VOYSEY, 

b.a., Author of ** The Mystery of Pain, Sin, aud Death,” ** iievised Prayer 
Book,” &c. Price ds. 6d, 

London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


32 pp., price 6d. ; Annual Subscription, 6s, 6d., post-free. 


fPHE ORCHESTRA and the CHOIR. 


Kdited by W. A. BARRETT, Mus.B,, F.R.S.L., &e. A Monthly 
licview : Musical, Dramatic, wud Literary. 


London : Sold by W. REEVES, Depot for Musical Works, Fleet-street. 
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18, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





late 4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars. 


information.” — Academy. 


Fort,” &c. 


ictures which it sets before us. 


done.”—Graphic. 


BRACKENBURY. 
History,” &c. 


THE 


AUTHOR of ** ST, OLAVE’S,” &c. 
thor of ** Gentianella,” &c. 

1 
painting and incident.”—John Bul 


IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 3 vols, 


EDITION, 


A VISIT to ABYSSINIA: 


AccoUNT of TRAVEL in MODERN a. By W. WINSTANLEY, 
2 vols., 21s. 

““Mr. Winstanley may be congratulated upon having produced a capital 
record of travels, cast in a popular mould. The narrative is 
lively and entertaining style, and abounds in capital character-sketches of 
the men with whom the author was brought into contact.”— Athenaeum. 

** Mr, Winstanley’s volumes contain a very considerable quantity of fresh 


and can describe what she sees with much vividness, 
something of an archaeologist, and has more than an ordinary knowledge 
of Indian history ; and she notes with a keen interest the life and character 
of the native population.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CATHARINE of ARAGON, and 


the SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION, Edited from the 
French of ALBERT DU BOYs, with Notes, by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, 
Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 
**This book should be read by all who want to take a comprehensive 
view of the period, Miss Yonge’s work is thoroughly and conscientiously 


CHEAP EDITION 


By AMELIA B. Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara’s 
Forming the New Volume of HUKST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 5s., bound, and Illustrated, 


NEW 
WANTED, an HEIR. By C. L. 


Pirkis, Author of ‘A Very Opal,” &c. 3 vols. 


A MAN’S MISTAKE. By the 


3 vols. 


RESEDA. By Mrs. Randolph, Au- 


3 vols. 
“This story is charmingly told, and promises to be one of the most 
popular of the author’s novels.”—Sunday Times. 
** There is much that is clever in this story, both in the way of character- 
1. 


LOVE, HONOUR, 


an 


tten in a 


** These volumes are extremely readable, and supply a large amount of 
curious information about regions and people but little known.” 


Literary World. 


LIFE in WESTERN INDIA. By 


Mrs. GuTHRIE, Author of “* Through Russia,” ** My Year in an Indian 
2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 

**4 charming book, remarkable for the variety and brilliance of the 
Mrs, Guthrie has a keen eye for scenery, 


She is a botanist, 


2 vols., 2is. 


of LORD 





NOVELS. 


and OBEY. By 


** A very clever story. It is likely to attract many readers.”—John Bull. 
**A story of strong interest and power.”—Post. 


AMONG the HILLS. By E. Frances 


PoYNTER, Author of ** My Little Lady,” &c, 2 vols. 
** A touching and powerful story.”—Spectator. 
*** Among the Hills’ deserves high praise as a work of art.”—Academy. 


SYDNEY. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of ** Dorcas,” ** Anne Warwick,” &c, 
“*There is much to commend in this novel. 
cleverly devised and wholesomely carried out.”—Suturday 


STRICTLY TIED UP. By 


Right Hon, A. J. B, BERESFORD Hope, M.P. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s., bound. 


IVY: COUSIN and BRIDE. By 


PERCY GREG, Author of *‘ Errant,” &c, 


3 vols. 
It isa —_ pretty story, 
€ 


‘the 


THIRD and CHEAPLR 


3 vols, (Next week, 





Sir J. GILBERT, 
T 


Sam Slick’s Nature and Human 
Nature. 
John Halifax, Gentleman, 
The Crescent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warvurton. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. 
A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
sam Slick’s Wise 5aws. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmuids. 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 
The Englishwoman in Italy. 
Nothing New. By the Author of 
* John Halifax, 
Freer’s Lite of Jeanne d’Albret, 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 
Burke’s Komance of the Forum. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Studies from Life. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax,’ 
Grandmother’s Money. 
Jeatfreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
St. Olave’s, 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. 





Sam Slick’s American Humour. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 

t MILLAIS, HUNT, 
ENNIEL, SANDYS, E, HUGHES, SAMBOUKNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 


Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 

Life of Irving. By} 

Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
No Church, ilbtand — 
Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 

of * John Halifax.’ 

AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 


LL.D. 

Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A Noble Life. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, 

Dixon’s New America, 

Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G, 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. 

David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Hannah, By the Author of * John 
Halifax.’ 

Sam Slick’s Americans at Home, 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Poynter. 

Pheebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Lite of Marie Antoinette. By 
Professor C. D. Yonge. 

Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 
LL.D. 

Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
ot * John Halifax. 

Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B. 

Edwards, 


> 





TRUBNER & CO’S LIST. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER of INDIA. 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India. Published by Command of the Secretary of State 
,o India. Vols. 1—VI. (“ABAR” to ‘** MYSORE”), 8vo, half-moroceo, 
c2 2s. 
** A great work has been unostentatiously carried on for the last twelve 
years in India, the importance of which it is i ible to 
is nothing Jess than a complete statistical survey of the entire British Em- 
pire in Hindostan. . . . We have said enough to show that the * Imperial 
Gazetteer’ is no mere dry collection of statistics ; it is a treasury from which 
the politician and economist may draw countless stores of valuable informa. 
tion, and into which the general reader can dip with the certainty of always 
finding something both to interest and instruct him.”—7Zimes. 
*,* The Three remaining Volumes will be issued shortly, price £1 1s,, 
making £3 3s. for the Nine Volumes. 


THE DEATH of DEATH ; 


Or, a Study of God’s Holiness in connexion with the Existence of Evil, 
in so far as Intellig and Responsible Beings are concerned, By Ay 
ORTHODOX LAYMAN (JOHN M, PATTON). Kevised Edition, 
8vo, pp. xvi—252, cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of 
JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES: a Biographical Sketch. By 
Captain F, H. MASON, 42nd Regiment U.S.A. With a Preface by Brer 
x1ARTE. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

**Js both interesting and useful.”—Joha Bull. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. 


By Professor F. A. LANGE. Authorised Translation from the German 
by ERNEST C, THOMAS. _Now complete, in 3 vols., post 8vo, pp. 350, 
404, 334, and Index, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
** Although it is only a few years since Lange’s book was originally pub- 
lished, it already ranks as a classic in the philosophical literature of 
Germany.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ESSENCE of CHRISTIANITY. 


By LUDWIG FEUVERBACH, Translated from the Second German Edition 
by MARIAN EVANs, Translator of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus.” Second 
dition. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PICTURES of INDIAN LIFE. 


Sketched with the Pen, from 1852 to 1878. By R. N. Cust, late 
of H.M. Indian Civil Service, and Hon. Sec. to the Koyal Asiatic 
Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ie « e * The Indian Village,’ * The Indian District,’ * The Festival, 
*The Box of Letters,’ . . . there is an intelligent observation, a mastery 
of Indian detail, a sharp critical touch, an abundant experience.” 


Saturday Review. 

FRANCE and the FRENCH, 
in the SECOND HALF of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By KARL HILLEBRAND. Translated from the Third German Edition, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 1Us. 6d, 
“ He describes, with great analytical skill, the intellectual life of France 
during the last few years, and compares it incidentally with that of other 
countries.” —Gilobe. 


INDIAN POETRY. 


Containing a New Edition of ‘The Indian Song of Songs,” from the 
Sanskrit of the “Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva; Two Books from 








Crown 


**the Lliad of India” (Mahabharata) ; and other Oriental Poems. By . 


EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of **The Light of Asia,” Companion of the 
Star of India, &c. Post 8vo, pp. viii—z/0, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“*Mr. Arnold does good service by illustrating through the medium of his 
musical Eesieh melodies the power of Indian poetry to stir European emo- 
tions.” —TZimes. 


EDGAR QUINET: 
HIS EARLY LIFE and WRITINGS. 


By RicHAnD HEATH. Post 8vo, with Portrait, llustrations, and an 
Autograph Letter, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
* Altogether, Mr. Heath has an interesting and pleasant story to tell, and 
tells it fuirly well.”—aAthenaeum. 


EASTERN PROVERBS and EMBLEMS, 
ILLUSTRATING OLD TRUTHS. 


By the Rev. J. LONG, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G8. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“High praise is due to the industry and research . . . which has 
placed before Western scholars the concentrated and compressed essence of 
the homely wisdom which has been for untold ages accumulating in the 
East.”—Scotsman. 


EDUCATION: Scientific and Technical ; 


or, How the Inductive Sciences Are Taught, and How they Ought to be 
ee By ROBERT GALLOWAY, M.K.LA., F.C.S. Post svo, cloth, 
Us. 6d. 
** Mr. Galloway's qualifications as an adviser on the theory and practice 
of education are of the highest rank.”— Dublin Avening Mail. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MARK RUTHERFORD, 


Dissenting Minister, Edited by his Friend, KEUBEN SHAPCOTT. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 5s, 
“The story was well worth telling ; and it is admirably told, with much 
power and much pathos, and with a certuin homely grace that is very fasci- 
nating.”—St. James's Gazette, 


THE OCCULT WORLD. 


By A. P. SINNETT. Aremarkable Record of Experiences and Research 
iu counexion with the Occult Science of the East. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE DIAMONDS, COAL, 
and GOLD of INDIA. 


Their Mode of Occurrence and Distribution. By V. BALL, B.A., F.G.5, 
of the Geological Survey of India; Author of ** Jungle Life in India. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 


The Sankbya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An Exposition of the Syste™ 
of Kapila. With au Appendix on the Nyaya and Vaiseshika System 
By JOHN Davies, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. Post ovo, cloth, 65. 


BUDDHA and EARLY BUDDHISM. 


By ARTHUR LILLIE (late Regiment of Lucknow). With numerous 
luustratious drawn on Wood by the Author. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY on the PHILOSOPHY 
of SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS, 


Comprising an Analysis of Reason and the Kutionale of Love. By PF 
FITZGERALD. Demy Svo, cloth, (in preparawon. 


Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., LupeaTe HILL. 
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